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- Best looking, inside & out! | 
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Best- built body! 


Only Ford in its field has the “Lifeguard” 


Look at those smart Ford lines . . 
step inside and see the rest! Handsomest 


Best pertorming engines! 





Only Ford gives you a choice of two 
great engines—the famous V-8 or the 
brilliant, new Ford Six! Both are power- 
packed performers. Both have balanced 
carburetion and new, 4-ring aluminum 
pistons for real thrift. Both make fewer 
revolutions per mile for longer life. 


Body—all-steel, all-welded for extra 
strength... rustproofed and finished 
in Ford baked enamel to keep its “show- 
room complexion.’’ Underneath, there's 
the rugged Ford X-frame, plus “King- 
sized" Ford brakes for smooth, sure 
straight-line stops. 


instrument panel in the low-priced field, 
with sparkling plastics, colorful controls. 
Sleek, streamlined fittings. Big, luxuri- 
ous seats, upholstered in rich broadcloth 
or long-wearing mohair. Plenty of room 
—and comfort, too, thanks to Ford “Rest- 
ride" springs. Yes, Ford's out front in style! 


Listen to the Ford Show starring Dinah Shore 
on Columbia Network stations Wed. evenings. 





Talking It Over 


by Graham Patterson 





Income Tax Complexities 





About this time millions of citi- 
zens are struggling and fuming over 
their income tax returns If one is not 
an expert accountant—and who of us 
is?—there are many complexities that 
seem to be an inescapable part of the 
job of making our individual returns— 
returns that involve a discouraging part 
of one’s earnings. 

Yet high income taxes should be a 
surprise to no one, when it is remem- 
bered that our Government has been 
permitted to indulge in reckless spend- 
ing for the past 15 years. You and I 
and every other citizen must pay the 
bill, as we are reminded on every pay- 
day and quarterly payments. 

And those in the lower brackets 
who pay no income tax should not de- 
lude themselves into thinking they are 
thus entirely relieved of the responsi- 
bility of paying their share; the income 
tax is not the only way to extract from 
citizens’ purses the billions of dollars 
that have been and are still being spent. 
That many of these other forms of col- 
lecting revenue are what are called 
“hidden” taxes does not alter the fact 
that they come from the taxpayers’ 
pockets and represent that much less 
money the citizen has to spend on him- 
self and his family. 

Reckless spending of the people’s 
earnings must halt if our national debt 
is ever to be reduced to reasonable 
limits and our Government restored to 
a sound financial basis. When taxation 
reaches the confiscatory stage, incen- 
tive is destroyed. Many had anticipated 
that with the war over, a return to 
financial sanity could be expected, but 
President Truman’s calling for a budget 
of 37.5 billion dollars does not indi- 
cate much hope in this direction. 


* * * 


Equally exasperating is the ap- 
parent lack of standardization in the 
rules and regulations governing the 
payment of taxes. I know of a man 
who some years ago suffered a bad 
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financial loss, There was some uncer- 
tainty as to just when he would be en- 
titled to deduct this loss as it involved 
an unfinished contract. He consulted an 
Internal Revenue official, a man ap- 
pointed by the Government to advise 
taxpayers on such matters. This tax 
expert ruled that none of the loss could 
be taken until the end of the contract, 
which had some years to run. 
However, at the expiration of the 
contract, another Government tax offi- 
cial ruled out the deduction as he con- 
siders the loss to have occurred at the 
initial period. The fact that one In- 
ternal Revenue official had earlier ruled 
otherwise had no bearing on the matter. 


* * * 


This is not an isolated instance. I 
frequently hear of similar situations, 
and too often the ruling is made on the 
basis of “heads, you win; tails, I lose,” 
to the consternation of the innocent 
taxpaying victim. A private business 
concern that acted on this basis would 
not last very long, and I cannot feel 
that the people of the United States 
want a fellow-citizen to be taken ad- 
vantage of, as the last word is in the 
hands of the Bureau rather than the 
taxpayer, 


* * * 


In order to protect the Govern- 
ment, there have to be very definite 
rules and red tape so that cases of 
fraud can be unearthed and dealt with. 
For honest taxpayers, however, who 
are trying to solve the confusion and 
many rulings, it is unfortunate that the 
Internal Revenue Bureau does not rule 
on a more liberal basis. The income 
tax has been with us for enough years 
for the tax officials to have eliminated 
much, if not all, of the confusion. Cer- 
tainly, if these duly appointed Govern- 
ment advisors cannot agree among 
themselves’ as to the meaning of the 
tax regulations, what chance has the 
poor taxpayer? 
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MOTOR OIL 


|. FLOWS FAST 
2. STAYS TOUGH 


SOUND YOUR 'Z:.. 
at this sign of better 
dealers coast to coast. 


GET THE GENUINE / 








Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 
an extra margin of safety 
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--.32 pages of 
timely recipes specially designed to 
lend alot more flavor to your meals 
—and to give them extra energy. 










Quick, distinctive ideas for tastier 
cereals, sauces, cookies, cakes, 
breads, puddings, main dishes! 


Make your meals more en- 
joyable -more nutritious- 
with Sun-Maid Raisins! 
They contain 70% natural 
fruit sugar, are rich in iron, 
calcium and phosphorus. 


~ 
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Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California 
Dept. PAT-4, Fresno, California 


Kindly mail me my free copy of “Downright 
Delicious Sun-Maid Raisin Recipes.” 
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Between 


Ourselves 





Picture Features: The picture stories 
in the Jan. 29 PATHFINDER were interest- 
ing. We'll venture to say that hardly 1% 
of the readers knew that the frieze that 
skirts the inner dome of the Capitol is un- 
finished, the name of the artist [| Constan- 
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Pathfinder Photo 


BLANK PANEL. Aviation's story may fill 
gap in frieze skirting inner Capitol Dome. 


tine Brumidi], and that he lost his life at 
the work, 
Fred G. Mahler, Raleigh, N.C. 


e « « What has happened to the edu- 
cational type of picture articles you were 
using? We want to know more about what 
people are doing today—not yesteryear’s 
history. Hope they clean up the Capitol 
after your story “Inside the Capitol 
Dome.” 

J. C. Hancock, Newport, R.1. 


e «© eT greatly appreciate the fine 
article on Edison in PATHFINDER, Feb. 12. 
Please give us more stories of men and 
women who have done so much for man- 
kind. 

F. E. Leamer, Springfield, Ohio. 


Edison Query: We visit occasionally 
at Port Burwell, Ont., Can. As we were 
driving through the nearby village of 
Vienna a friend pointed out to us a marker 
which stated it marked the birthplace of 
Thomas A. Edison. 

The house has been moved to Ford’s 
Greenfield Village, Dearborn, Mich. Since 
reading the PATHFINDER article I have 
consulted two encyclopedias and both (as 
PATHFINDER said) name Milan, Ohio, as 
his birthplace. 

H. S. Fish, Tipton, Mich. 

{The Greenfield Village house you write 
of was once the home of Edison’s grand- 
parents who lived in Vienna, Ont.J—Ed. 


Noise Bugaboo: Your article “Avia- 
tion’s Golden Silence” (Jan. 29), pre- 
sented in straightforward fashion a prob- 
lem of concern to all of us in the industry. 

I am not sure I agree entirely that 
the noise bugaboo holds little threat for 
commercial air operations. Whereas most 
airline terminals are located far from 





| WEATHER RESISTANT 





If you have a septic tank disposal sys- 
tem, you don’t have to worry about 
using Sani-Flush to clean your toilet 
bowl. It’s absolutely safe. Scientific 
tests prove it. Sani-Flush cleans and dis- 
infects chemically, removes stain and 
germ-laden film. Saves messy work. 
Write for free report by sanitary engi- 
neers. Learn the truth about its safety. 

Effective in hard or soft water. Sold 
everywhere in two 
handy sizes. The Hy- 
gienic Products Com- 
pany, Dept. 216, Can- 
ton 2, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 
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uth Plastic Wood 


EASY! No skill re- eva he 
quired. Handles like ', “sca 
putty...and hardens 


into wood. 
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=! New REMNANTS of 
Ee LIZFATIT 


F Here is areal BARGAIN! From 2 to 
10 yard lengths. Order the size and 
kind need! Prints, Percales. 
Seersuckers, Gingham, Spun, etc. For 
Dresses, Children’s Clothes, Aprons, 
Pajamas. SEND NO MONEY! Pay 
ee only $4.98 plus postage for 
arge bundie “Tub-Fast Cottons 
FREE thread and buttons. Sent 
C. 0. D. Satisfaction Guaranteed — 
or Money Back. MYRA ALLAN 

1005-P Market Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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downtown sections, the operation of four- 
engine airliners over congested areas be- 
comes increasingly bothersome. In fact, I 
think it is having serious effect on the 
establishment of small airports where light 
planes will be operating close to residential 
areas, 

As you point out, these light planes 
make no more and even less noise than 
existing traffic noises. . . . In the minds 
of the public, however, an airplane is an 
airplane and the noise reflects equally to 
the discredit of all. 

I believe the biggest noise bugaboo 
is created by the heavy and commercial 
aircraft. 

Joseph T, Geuting Jr., manager 
Personal Aircraft Council, 
Aircraft Industries Association of 
America, Inc., Washington, D.C. 


World News Quickie: I have been 
reading your magazine for about five years 
and I am happy to see you have over a 
million circulation. 

I do not know of any other magazine 
that gives world news with such a mini- 
mum of reading time. 


Charles L, Frank, Baltimore, Md. 


e e ¢ In my opinion PATHFINDER has 
improved more since Mr. Patterson took 
it over than any other periodical. I con- 
sider it by far the best news magazine now 
published, and I have discontinued other 
so-called “news” magazines that are mostly 
pictures, 

Rivers F. Ross, Selma, Ala. 


e e e Asa subscriber to PATHFINDER 
for about 4o years, I congratulate you for 


what I consider the best and most concise’ 


magazine I have had the pleasure of read- 
ing. 


It misses nothing of supreme interest 
in National and World news in condensed 
form.... 

D. M. Cushman, Belvidere, Jil. 





JITTERBUGS ON ICE! Watatics wait gun. 


Ice Watatics: In recent years we or- 
ganized a group which builds and races 
“jitterbugs’”—any automobile that is no 
longer worthy of the highways, but use- 
ful as a Sunday afternoon racing car—on 
the ice. 

In November, 1940, this group be- 
came known as the Watatic Racing Asso- 
ciation. During the two years before the 
war we had about 25 jitterbugs and raced 
during the winter months on a local pond. 
Watatic jitterbug racing became quite pop- 
ular and our group participated in races 
on Lake Winnipesaukee at Keene, N.H., 
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that has made Cham- 
forite spark plug is con- 
Hatically demonstrated 
events on land, water 
inding is the recent 
Pp, non-refueled 
ZM-1. Cham- 
kept her in sus- 
70 hours, a record 
. ‘Such depend- 
very Champion 
ave y engine. 
EOMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO. 
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FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


DEMAND DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 





Usten to the CHAMPION ROLE CALL, Horry Wismer’s fost sportscast every Friday night, 9:55 EST over the ABC network. 
5 














CAN YOUR SCALP PASS THE 


FN TEST? 







*F-N 
the famous 
Finger Nail 
Test 


/ “It’s F-N, the test for men!” Scratch your 
@ head—If you find dryness or loose dan- 
druff you need Wildroot Cream-Oil. Buy the 
large economy size. 


YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 





ee ] 
A little Wildroot Cream-Oil can do a big 
ejob for your hair. Keeps it well groomed 


all day long without that greasy, plastered 
down look! Your hair looks and feels good! 










NON-ALCOHOLIC 


CONTAINS 
LANOLIN! 


LANOLIN is an 

¢oil resembling the 
natural oil of the hu- 
man skin! No wonder 
4 out of 5 users ina 
nation-wide test pre- 
ferred Wildroot 
Cream-Oil to other 
hair tonics. Get it 
from your barber or 
drug counter. 








SHAME WELL BEFORE Usine 


WILDROOT 


CREAM-OIL 
HAIR TONIC 






mon. -Arconoute = 
LANOLIN => 


eed 


ruses 


IMPORTANT: Smart 
women use Wild- 
root Cream-Oil for 
quick grooming, RELIEVES DRYNESS | 
and to relieve dryness. Excellent for 
training children’s hair too! 


TUNE IN... 2 Network Shows! 
“The Adventures of Sam Spade” Sun. 
evenings, CBS Network; ''King Cole Trio 


GROOMS THE HAIR 





Time” Sat. afternoons, NBC Network. 








and at the Jaffrey Winter Carnival in East 
Jaffrey, N.H. 
William D. The Watatic 


Brown, 


| Racing Association, Winchendon, Mass. 


School Conditions: I appreciate 


| your consistent advocacy of better schools 


for our rural youth. Your editorial in the 
Feb. 12 issue is the best yet! 

The recent New York state law put- 
ting a temporary (15 month) minimum 
salary of $2,000 for every teacher in the 
state... is a move in the right direction. 
What must the situation be in less for- 
tunate states! 

Edgar A. Rose, North Chili, N.Y. 

e « ¢ Please tell me when and where 
and how fire was discovered or invented, 
so I can explain it to my pupils. You have 
access to public libraries while we in the 
deep South rely on what we see in your 
magazine for a great deal of information. 

Name Withheld, Picayune, Miss. 


e e © A few years ago, 





in the State 


of Washington, where I formerly lived, a | 


great many rural schools were closed for 
lack of funds to pay teachers—but at the 
same time, the state was preparing to ex- 
pend over one million dollars for a home 
for the feeble minded! 

Mrs. J. S. Campbell, Pasadena, Cal. 


Mob Shame: I noticed in your Feb. 
12 issue a picture of Gov. Herman Tal- 
madge being hung in effigy. I was one of 
the students from the University of Geor- 
gia in that mob. I am ashamed of it and 
on our way back to Athens I heard many 
others saying the same thing. . . . We 
should all be punished . . . of several 
thousand students about two hundred were 
foolish enough to do a thing like this. 


Senior, Georgia law student, 
Macon, Ga. 
Fonetik Alfabet: Sometime ago, 


PATHFINDER told about a number of un- 
necessary letters in words and the space 
they took up. Please see: 

“A Much Abuzd Langwajs If wurds 
ar going to be pronounct a certain wa, 
then y not spell them that wa and then 
sav u mane letters and spac... . 

Thurman H. Hoyt, Stamford, Conn. 
scoffs at present 
He says the word 
(“Gh” 


[George Bernard Shaw 
misuse of phonetic sounds. 
fish should be spelled “Ghoti” 
“eneugh,” 
“nation”). And in “Meihem in Ce Klasrum” 
in Astounding Science-Fiction, Dalton Ed- 
wards states: By 1949, publik interest in a 
fonetik alfabet kan be expekted to have in- 
kreased to the point where a more radikal 
step forward kan be taken without fear of 
undue kritisism. .. . In 1951 we would urg 
a greit step forward. Sins bai this taim it 
would have ben four years sins anywun 
had used the letter “c” [except for “th” 
sound]. By 1075,,wi ventyur tu sei, 


Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday 
by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class 
Matter May 31,1946, at the Post Office at Chi- 
cago, Ill., under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 
tion price $1.00 per year in U. S. and possessions. 
Single copy 10¢. Volume 54, Number 6. 





as in | 
“o” as in “women,” “ti” as in | 
























Help feed famished 
muscles with fresh blood! 


@ When back muscles 
seem to shout with pain 
after unaccustomed exer- 
cise, get busy! Help nature 
feed them a supply of fresh 
blood for renewed energy. 
You see tired muscles are 
often famished muscles—your 
extra exercise has burned up 
their nourishment required for 
your work. But rub those muscles 
with famous Absorbine Jr. and 
you step up your local circula- 
tion. Fresh blood supplies fresh 
nourishment and at the same 
time helps carry away irritating 
fatigue acids. Get Absorbine Jr. 
today—this famous formula of 
rare medicinal herbs and other 
scientifically chosen ingredi- 
ents from many lands. Help 
tired muscles become supple 
again. You feel relaxed and 
ready to go. At all drug- 
stores, $1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


sorbine Jr 


Portable Electric 
Hand Lamp 
For NIGHT WORK.. REPAIRS 





- « MOTORING . . Here’s a 
new lightweight electric hand lamp with a thousand 
uses. Bring daylight visibility to any job. Standard 
batteries, easily replaceable. Lifetime service. Write 
for dealer name and folder on Big Beam Model No. 
211. U-C LITE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept.BB, 

1050 W. Hubbard Street, Chicago 22, Ill. 


Ottawa Self-Propelled Buzz Master 


CLEARS LAND FAST! Powerful 6-HP motor with 
friction clutch for safe operation. 
Cuts down timber, brush and 

hedge; turn blade vertically and 
saw logs to length. Can be 


equipped to fell largest 
trees. Has clutch pulley for 
belt work. Fully qusrenseet. a 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 364 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 














Sell GREETING CARDS 
AND PERSONAL STATIONERY 


New 1947 line. Show friends, 
tremendous value 16 card All- 
Occasion assortment..Sells for 
only $1.00. You make as much 

as 50c per box. Also fascinating Birth- 
day, Get-Well. Baby, Humorous, Gift Wrapping, Cor- 
respondence Notes boxes 33%c up. Bonus. Special 











SAMPLES 


PERSONAL 
STATIONERY 


Elmira, N. Y. 


Money-Saving Offer. Write for Feature Everyday as- 
sortment « = on oval and FREE Personal Stationery 
sample pc 


ELMIRA "GREETING CARD CO., Dept. M-203, 
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er wud bi no mor uv ces teribli trublsum 
difikultis, wic no tu leters usd to indikeit 
ce seim nois, and laikwais no tu noises riten 
wic ce seim leter. Even Mr. Yaw, wi beliv, 
wud be hapi in ce noleg cat his drims fainali 
keim tru.—Ed] 


Niemoeller: Pastor Martin Niemoel- 
ler (mentioned in PATHFINDER, Jan. 1) 
was in Columbus, Ohio, this week. Though 
scheduled to talk only once, such multi- 
tudes filled the temple that he stayed over 
the next day to repeat his lecture... 
Perhaps he has a message that might 
mean more to us than reading ““My Day.” 
Fred H. Archer, Zanesville, Ohio 


¢ © ¢ T regret that PATHFINDER saw 


fit to reprint Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt’s re- | 


marks concerning Pastor Niemoeller. The 


Federal Council of Churches sent Mrs. | 


Roosevelt a statement regarding Niemoel- 
ler’s opposition to Hitler’s racialism and 


totalitarianism, dating back to 1933 and | 


Hitler’s accession and continuing from 
thence to the present. Thus far, Mrs. 
Roosevelt has not seen fit to acknowledge 
her error nor retract. 

Niemoeller has been widely misquoted 
and abused. His record is clear, however, 
if anyone wishes to examine it. 

R. J. Rushdoony, 
Western Shoshone Mission, 
Owyhee, Nev. 


Home vs. School: I wish to take 
issue with the article “Teaching Manners” 
(Jan. 15). I have been a teacher and 
school administrator for more than 37 
years and in no school of which I have 
ever been a part has the teaching of man- 
ners been neglected. So if you have any 
criticism of the manners—or morals—of 
Young America... please place the criti- 
cism where it belongs: lack of training in 
the homes. From the time of his birth un- 
til he is 18 years old, a child spends nine- 
tenths of his time in his home environ- 
ment. ... It would certainly take expert 
handling to do a good job in the school, 
for the teacher not only has to teach good 
manners in the short time the child is in 
school, but at the same time undo all the 
bad manners he may have learned in the 
comparatively longer time he is out from 
under the influence of the school. 

G. H. Isenbarger, principal, 
Bushnell School, Springfield, Ohio 


Well-Fed "Starve": Your health 
item “Meals From Minerals” (Jan. 29) 
should be of interest to many. 

It was my good fortune to visit Al- 
bert Carter Savage in 1945. He is a genius, 
tensely absorbed, self-forgetful, and im- 
practical except about one thing—health 
from the soil. 

He is not after money and although 
the price of his books seems high the pro- 
ceeds go to a foundation to carry on this 
work, 


F. L, Suttles, Greensboro, N.C. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER. 
323 M St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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How 47 Million Women 
Can Fight Fatigue 
With Hot Quaker Oats 


If you are tired, you should know that fatigue is not always “just 
natural.” Science says most Americans today do not get the right energy 
elements, or enough of them, from highly refined modern foods. 


Quaker Oats is natural, complete, unchanged whole-grain oatmeal. 
And even among natural cereals, none equals oatmeal in highly im- 
portant natural fatigue-fighting elements.* 


Enjoy fighting fatigue the natural way, 
with the one cereal so delicious that 
Americans voted it best-tasting cereal** 
in a nation-wide breakfast poll! 


For youngsters, too, there’s nature’s 
magic in Quaker Oats! Oatmeal is our 
greatest natural grain in elements that 
protect growth and guard energy! Enjoy 
delicious Quaker Oats regularly, for great- 
est benefit. Serve it tomorrow to a// your 
family! So economical. So easy to prepare. 
Quick Quaker Oats cooks fast as coffee. 





**Received more votes than any 
other cereal, bot or cold! 


*Protein, Food-energy, 
Vitamin Bi, Iron. 


Quaker Oats 


The World’s Best-Tasting Breakfast Food 





Quoker Oats and Mother's Oats Are the Same 
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with THE NEW UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC BLANKET 


Be snugly warm the whole night long with the new Uni- 
versal Electric Blanket. This miracle of modern comfort 
automatically keeps you cozy as a kitten without the 
weight of extra covers. Simply set the Slumber-Sentinel 
Control at desired warmth—then drift into dreamland 
safe and sound as your sleep. For a Midsummer Night’s 
Dream the year ‘round, insist on the new Universal 
Electric Blanket— 
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international 


JAN MASARYK. Sees German propaganda. 


There is still plenty of German prop- 
aganda about. Look at the welcome Pas- 
tor Martin Niemoeller—a man who had 
volunteered to serve in the Nazi submarine 
service in the war—received when he 
reached U.S. Why, he was greeted as if 
he was Mahatma Gandhi. In Los Angeles. 
50,000 people turned out to hear him.— 
Jan Masaryk, Czechoslovakian foreign 
minister. 


In labor disputes, let’s not ask who 
is right, but what is right.—Glenn Gardi- 
ner, president, New Jersey State Chamber 
of Commerce. 


| am quitting my job as school prin- 
cipal to mine coal. I can make twice as 
much there as by teaching school.—Er- 
skine Richmond, Beckley, West Va. 


The killing of 10° of humanity by 
an attack with atomic bombs might not 
destroy civilization. But production of ab- 
normalities in 10% of the population by 
gene mutations induced by radioactivity 
may very easily destroy it.—J. B. S. Hal- 
dane, British scientist. 


The American soldier in Japan costs 
the American taxpayer an average of 
$1,000 a month.—Secretary of State 
George Marshall, 


Look at me—I played Justice 
Holmes for six months before somebody 
told me what a Writ of Sertiary is—and 
I can’t spell it even now.—Louis Calhern, 
starring in The Magnificent Yankee, which 
portrays the life of the late Justice 
Holmes. 


There is no justification for having 
1,200 Federal offices in New York, 1,000 
in Chicago and over 500 each in Philadel- 
phia and Los Angeles, to mention only 
few.—Sen. Harry Byrd, chairman, Joint 
Economy Committee. 


One of the Guild executives told 
one of my editors that that was part of the 
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tactics—to insult the boss and get his goat 
and then take advantage of him.—David 
Stern, former publisher, Philadelphia Rec- 


ord. 


Atomic bombs 600 times as power- 
ful as the one dropped on Hiroshima can 
now be made.—Prof. M. L. E. Oliphant, 
British atomic scientist, 


We are getting used to a planned 
society. There is an immense danger, 
however, that it merely means that orders 
are issued which people just have to put 
up with and obey—Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 


The only disease for which I have 
not been able to find relief is shaking 
palsy. The cure may be to give the vic- 
tims so much work that at night they will 
be so tired they cannot shake.—Bernarr 
MacFadden, physical culturist. 


The secret of how to be happy, tho 
married 71 years, is simple. Let your hus- 
band know he is the boss!—Mrs. Daniel 
Sutton, Rochelle, Ga. 


Big Business makes the headlines, but 
small business makes the nation.—H. E. 
Humphreys Jr., U.S. Rubber Co. 


The American shipping industry 
cannot begin to compete with foreign lines. 
Not in 20 years, for instance, has a long- 
shoreman, or even his ghost, gone on strike 
in any British port.—Almon E. Roth, 
president, National Federation of Ameri- 
can Shipping. 


| think all our veterans should receive 
all the help we can give them within rea- 
son, particularly the disabled veterans. 
However, I have-no patience with these 
Treasury-raiding schemes or those who 
sponsor them.—President Truman. 


Film censors retouch pictures too 
much. They. retouch you until you look 
flat-chested. They make you look like a 
mummy. I’d like them if they didn’t re- 
touch me too much. Becayse actually I 
don’t look like a mummy.—Ann Sheridan, 
actress, 





ANN SHERIDAN. Denies she is like a mummy. 
MARCH 12, 1947 
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BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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bases. 


How would you like to live in one of these attractive modern 
homes, nestled deep in the hills of West Virginia, for only $18 
per month rent? 

Well, if you were a Bituminous Coal miner, you might be 


‘able to do so! For that is the average monthly rental of these 


handsome little homes built by a coal-mining company to 
house its employees. 

Not all coal miners, of course, live in homes as fine and new 
as those you see pictured above. But these are typical of the 
best, and they do illustrate how coal operators and miners, 
in increasing numbers, are meeting the problems of housing, 
sanitation, recreation, and other aspects of community living. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000—of the nation’s 
Bituminous Coal miners own their homes or rent from private 





landlords; the remaining one-third live in company-owned 
houses ... at a national average rental of $11.50 per month! 





MODERN HOMES 
‘18 yer MONTH RENT! 





we 


‘ 

MODERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way—thanks to the mechaniza- 
tion program sponsored by the country’s 
progressive coal operators. Nowadays, more 
than 90% of all Bituminous Coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and more 
than, 50% is mechanically loaded. Only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 

As a result, America’s Bituminous Coal 
mines are the most productive —and pay the 
best wages—on earth. The miners’ average 
pay in recent months has exceeded $60 for 
a work week of less than 43 hours, including 
travel time. And thousands of coal miners 
earn steadily from $90 to $100 a week. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
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In This Issue 


F. P. G., Inc. 


Cover. Today in the hands of 
millions of miners, séeel workers, au- 
tomobile workers and machinists like 
John Holzinger of Santa Monica, 
Cal. (above), rest the tools of pro- 
duction and America’s future. Harsh 
laws won't keep the Holzingers at 
their lathes. Nor will bludgeoning 
union tactics guarantee their jobs. 
(See All-Out Production Ahead?, 
page 14.) 


* r 


Subscription Price Will Be - 
Doubled. Although PATHFINDER had 
hoped to avoid it, greatly increased 
production costs are finally forcing us 
to raise our subscription price. 

For the benefit of our present 
subscribers, renewal orders extending 
present subscriptions will be accepted 
at today’s low rate of 1 year for $1 
or 3 years for $2. After Mar, 31, 
1947, the subscription price will be 1 
year for $2 or 3 years for $4. 

Your PATHFINDER may not be 
due to expire but an advance renewal 
notice has been mailed to you. This 
notice was sent before your subscrip- 
tion expired so that you could use it 
to extend your subscription before 
the price is increased. 

When sending renewals and ex- 
tensions, please clip off and enclose 
the address label from the cover of 
your last PATHFINDER. Letters must 
be postmarked no later than Mar. 31, 
1947, to obtain the present rates. 

Mail to: PATHFINDER, Dept. §S, 
PATHFINDER Bldg., 1323 M Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


* x * 


Quiz. Can you make money raising 
silkworms? 
(See Waiting on a Worm, p. 29.) 

How much sugar will you get this 
year? 
(See Sugar from Congress, p. 
19.) 

Can a pilot watch his own plane ap- 
proaching a runway? 
(See Boots & A Smart Friend, 
p. 50.) 

What controls human growth? 
(See Dictators, p. 46.) 
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It may surprise you, but that happy home of yours 
is haunted. Dozens of fierce little fire hazards are 





lurking from cellar to attic . . . waiting to burst into % 
. = tJ —— 2 fi h ti . 
flame when vou least expect it! - Curtains burn fast—don't let Keep furnace and eating pipes 
~ ie drapes, curtains touch lamps cleaned and repaired—watch 
Scared? You'd better be . . . last year fire snatched or heaters or blow over stove! for sagging, holes or cracks! 
away 10.000 lives, devoured over one-half billion Ay 
dollars worth of property ! Use proper fuses — they're /Y 90 Don’t leave oily rags or mops \**” } 
. = . iti } 
Better check your house now . . . and clean out these Laney Ey BENE Gee 10 around—spontaneous ignition \ | 
- - coins or other metal! causes many fires! / 
and other hazards that threaten your life and home! 
Clean out cellar—never store Don't store gasoline—a spark 
rubbish near furnace! can destroy garage and car! 


No 
al 
Handle matches carefully — 


keep them covered, out of 
children’s reach! 


y= Keep chimneys and flues clean 
and repaired—hot gases and 
— sparks escape from cracks! 





If you want to know 46 other ways to prevent fire in your home, in 
your business or elsewhere, write the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 


oo 


Don'tleave iron on— when you 7 
leave, detach plug! 


Don't smoke in bed—your life 
and home may be at stake! 


FIRE HAZARDS GONE? P | 


Good work! but there are unpre- 
ventable hazards and sometimes 
lapses in care. Ask your Hartford 
agent or broker to protect you from 


00V7 Avoid makeshift wiring—re- p z ; 
4 place frayed cords—short cir- J i 
cuits cause many fires. Me ‘ = los itl le ate thaneance 
V Beware of inflammable clean- oss with ac g ore Insurance to 
ld» f ing fluids—some vapors can cover today’s higher values — see 
v\ be exploded by tiniest spark! : 3 ~=him today! 


Throw out the tinder in your 
house—get rid of papers and 
litter! 


‘muvee. Hartford Insurance 


fireplace screen to save wood- 
§ work, rugs, furniture and per- 
haps your home! 








Ilartford Fire Insurance Company e Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 





Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance « Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Under The Dome 








CHANCES FOR A FLAT 20% INCOME TAX CUT are practically dead. When the com-— 
promise legislative budget is reached the tax program will call for 
varying percentage cuts on all incomes, with the largest going to the 
low and medium income groups. 


. CONCILIATION SERVICE is due for a drastic shakeup. Unless President 
Truman gives Director Edgar L. Warren the heave—ho, Congress is likely 
to trim sharply the service's appropriation. Assistant Director How- 
ard T. Colvin, of Virginia, looms as Warren’s most logical successor. 

NEW LABOR LEGISLATION will probably be ready for Truman's signature by May 1. 

It will be aimed mainly at stopping strikes. No amendments to the 

Wagner Act will be forthcoming until Sen. Taft's Labor Committee has 

made an exhaustive study of the law and its effect in last 14 years. 





THE 


IG 
I~” 


restricting portal-—to-portal pay which is due to emerge within three 
weeks. As it stands now, the law will be far more severe than labor 
leaders expected in that it amends the Wage-Hour Act to clearly de- 
fine time limits for the filing of back-pay suits. 


ANTI-—COMMUNIST FACTIONS are quietly getting ready for a fight-—to—the-finish to 
rid CIO of its Red coloring. First target will be the United Elec-— 
trical Workers, which has solidly organized companies like Western 
Electric and Westinghouse. Scheduled to get an early kiss of, death 
from Philip Murray is Julius Emspak, national secretary of U.E. 

WHILE THE OVERALL VETERANS' program won't be cut, the GOP economy program will 
result*in sharper supervision of vets' funds. First to feel the pinch 
will be applications for unemployment pay and on-the-job-—training, 
where much waste has occurred. 

WITH SUPPLIES IMPROVING, the Civilian Production Administration will give non- 
essential building a shot in the arm shortly by boosting the weekly 
construction limit from $30 million to $50 million and simplifying 
application tests. 





existing income tax laws to provide relief for farmers suffering crop 
losses from freezing. Residential property losses caused by a freeze 
are now deductible and the farmers' legislators can't understand why 
the same benefits do not extend to farmers. 

A PHILADELPHIA PHYSICIST with a near-perfect record for forecasting is warning 
his ex-Manhattan project colleagues to get set for charges of every-- 
thing from negligence to treason when Russia, in the not-too-—distant 
future, announces its own atom bomb, strictly homemade by formulae 
available since 1940. 

JAMES ROOSEVELT will help Jay Richard Kennedy, independent Hollywood producer, 
make a series of films dealing with the highspots of FDR's career. 


New York Stock Exchange last September will be made public this month. 

FRITZ CRISLER'S WILLINGNESS to stay on as football coach at the University of 
Michigan is conditioned by a promise from Michigan authorities to ad- 
mit out-of-state students. Crisler, who was toying with a bid to go 

° to the University of California, lost considerable grid talent under 
the rule. 

THE ARMY MUST RELEASE more than 200,000 soldiers by June 30 to hit the 1,070,- 
000 level set by the last draft act. These 200,000 are the net figure 
after enlistments and inductions. 

MAR. 15 REMINDER. For people who report incomes on the calendar year basis, 
Mar. 15 is a double deadline. The 1946 income tax returns must be 
filed and unpaid balance of any tax due for 1946 must be paid. The 
Treasury will grant extensions, uSually 30 to 60 days, but requests 
must be for "good" reasons and in writing. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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The Nation 


All-Out Production Ahead? 


New labor law must aim at harmony 
and sensible regulation instead of 
reprisals and political gain 


Last week the seasonal mist loosened 
its cold, clammy grip on Santa Monica. 
For a change, there was a nice, sunshiny 
day. 

Along soft-stone sea walls, where the 
Pacific sometimes spills its spray halfway 
up the s5o0-foot heights, wiry grey-haired 
John Holzinger walked. His thoughts were 
about this country, to which he had come 
from his native Bavaria 60 years ago. 

A machinist by trade (see cover), 
Holzinger would be idle for a while. A 
steel chip flung from a whirling steel press 
had cut his eye. But the day off gave him 
time to think—more time than he had had 
since 1939, when he started to help build 
war planes for Douglas Aircraft Corp. 

Sand against the Tide. Suddenly he 
stopped. Into the winds he angrily 
whipped the last few sand grains that 
clung to his lathe-gnarled hand. Those 
newspaper stories about what the “Con- 
gress fellows” were going to do to labor 
and how the labor big shots were going to 
pay back Congress were bad. They made 
him mad, 

Holzinger knows most of the other 
members of his lodge (International As- 
sociation of Machinists, AFL, Local, 
1,578). They aren’t mad at Congress. 
They aren’t mad at the bosses. Nor at 
anybody. They just want steady work. 
They want to earn good pay and put away 
a little for later on. 

Then Holzinger remembered that his 
wife, Caroline, likes to have supper over 
with at 5:30 in the evening. But before 
the little man turned to trudge four miles 
home, he faced seaward and spat his 
thoughts down over the seawall: “All this 
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talk is no good. If everybody works, then 
there'll be no fights.” 

Almost at the same time, in Chicago, 
Miami, New York, Pittsburgh and Wash- 
ington, other men who are worried about 
labor fights struggled to put the same 
words John Holzinger spoke to the Pacific 
into contracts, agreements and new laws. 

For these words most of the nation’s 
eyes and ears were trained on Capitol 
Hill. There Senate and House committees 
each day weigh mountains of testimony. 
There labor bosses, industry leaders and 
interested economists trek hourly to have 
their say. And slowly the form of the new 
labor law develops. 

In the words of the men who will 
write and vote it into law, it will be mild 


Federal Labor Laws 


Up for Review 


Wagner Act: Guarantees un- 
ion’s right to organize and bargain, 
sets up NLRB to rule on unfair labor 
practices. 

Railway Labor Act: Settles 
railroad and airline labor disputes 
through elaborate mediation machin- 
ery. 

Norris-LaGuardia Act: Forbids 
use of court injunctions to break 
strikes. 

Fair Labor Standards Act: 
Prohibits child labor, sets floor under 
wages, provides overtime for workers 
making goods for interstate com- 
merce, 

Byrnes Act: Makes transporta- 
tion of strikebreakers across state 
lines a Federal offense. 

Hobbs Act: Provides stiff pen- 
alties ($10,000 fine, 20 year jail sen- 
tence) for labor racketeering. 





Ford Motor Co. 


—anything but extreme. If it can, Con- 
gress will make labor co-responsible with 
management for work contracts. Union 
books may be opened to members and 
Government. The canopy of the Hatch 
Act may be stretched over unions. They, 
too, will then have to tell how much and 
how often they have bolstered political 
campaign funds. The lawmakers might 
even try to keep unions pure of politics 
henceforth. 

It is likely that these—and only these 
—will be the body and blood of the forth- 
coming omnibus labor bill. It is due to 
appear Mar. 31, the eve of the day John 
L. Lewis’ 400,000 coal miners tradition- 
ally swap their picks and cave-in helmets 
for fishing rods and shotguns. 

Will-nots. Outlawing the closed shop 
is almost impossible. More than half the 
nation’s 13.5 million union card-holders 
now work in closed shops. And the right 
of men to sign contracts, closed shop or 
otherwise, is safeguarded by the Consti- 
tution. Chances of killing industry-wide 
bargaining grow dimmer by the day. Too 
much of America’s industry has oozed 
through or hopped over state boundaries. 

Although 17° states have already 
passed or drafted their own labor laws, 
major labor problems will still be tossed 
to the Federal Government as long as the 
Wagner Act and interstate commerce ex- 
ist. 

It will be unfortunate if William 
Green, Philip Murray and John L. Lewis 
take full credit for the “mild” legislation 
when it emerges. Even if the CIO and 
AFL are ultimately wedded, the threat of 
their combined membership’s reprisal at 
the election polls can’t alter the fact that 
laws cannot be written which violate other 
laws. 

As the late President Grover Cleve- 
land put it, “We are confronted with a 
condition, not a theory.” Wise legislators 
know that labor laws must protect the se- 
curity of the worker. They must also not 
invade individual’s freedéms. 

Those individuals are John Holzinger 
and Douglas Aircraft Corp. Their free- 
doms include the right to a full productive 
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life; to earn a living; to make a profit. 

Holzinger and Douglas want to work 
together. They want to make and sell 
more airplanes. For them to do that— 
whether by law or common sense—is the 
nation’s foremost goal. Everything else 
is secondary. 

Double Losers—or Winners. There 
can be no balanced budget, no national 
debt reduction, no tax reduction without 
industrial peace. The Government’s money 
is the taxes they both pay. 

And if Holzinger and Douglas want 
that fuller life, they are the ones who will 
have to get it. It will not result from ty- 
rannical union bossism, unscrupulous man- 
igerial tactics—nor from laws made nec- 
essary by both of these. 


Only Two to a Customer 


After a century and a half, one of 
Thomas Jefferson’s theories may get a 
est. 

The idea of limiting the President’s 
tenure is older than the nation itself. 
The Constitutional Convention wrangled 
over it. The Democrats’ patron saint led 
the fight for a limit of two four-year 
terms. 

But it didn’t get in. Jefferson con- 
soled himself with the hope that the 
people themselves would reject any effort 
to break the two-term tradition set by 
George Washington. 

The tradition stood unbroken until 
1940. In simple resolutions, without force 
of law, Congress has recorded its opposi- 
tion to a third term. But so far it has 
shied away from 150 proposed Constitu- 
tional amendments. 

Switch. Now the move has appar- 
ently corralled sufficient support in Con- 
gress to assure submission of a Constitu- 
tional amendment to the states. Ironically, 
the strongest opposition is coming from 
the Democrats. The debate dug up quota- 
tions to support both sides from nearly 
every famous American who ever ex- 
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BEFORE THE BAR. Lilienthal (left) and Sumner Pike listen as Senators ponder the former TVA 
head's fitness to boss Atomic Energy control. (SEE: Lilienthal—Right or Wrong?) 


pressed himself—except Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

Details remain to be worked out. 
Whether part of a term will be counted 
as one, and whether legislatures or spec- 
ially summoned conventions will ratify 
the amendment must be determined. 

Even with Congressional action, the 
biggest hurdle will remain: Thirty-six 
states must approve the amendment with- 
in seven years. 

And finally, nobody offered a fool- 
proof answer to another possibility: If 
a would-be dictator got into the White 
House, he would not be held back long by 
fear of violating the Constitution. And 
he’d have eight years to figure out a way 
to do it. The Weimar Republic's con- 
stitution didn’t stop Hitler. 


Lilienthal—Right or Wrong? 


As any civilization grows more com- 
plicated, there comes a time when the 
people responsible for running it can no 
longer understand it. 

When this happens, that civilization 
begins to crumble. 

This is, basically, what caused the 
decline of earlier civilizations—the ancient 
Greeks, the Persians, the Roman Empire, 
and the Chinese. They fell as a result 
of the people’s inability to understand 
the consequences of their actions—or 
inactions. 

Last week in Washington there was 
evidence—almost proof—that the modern 
Western civilization of which U.S. is a 
part had grown too complicated. 

On the control of atomic energy, an 
issue so crucial that it may in itself be 
the key to life or death for the people 
of the civilized world, there was bitter 
disagreement. After careful study, men 
of integrity and the highest intelligence 
had arrived at diametrically opposite 
viewpoints. Now they had to choose. 


The action had narrowed down to the 
choice of a man to head the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. Nominated last fall 
by the President, a man with intelligence 
and at least access to all the facts, was 
David Lilienthal. He had _ successfully 
managed TVA, biggest electric power pro- 
ject in the world, 

Pro. Backing the President’s choice 
were Albert Einstein; Dr. Vannevar Bush. 
wartime chief of Government atomic re- 
search; Bernard Baruch, who presented 
the U.S. atomic energy stand to U.N.; 
Harry A. Winne of General Electric Co., 
and Charles A. Thomas of Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., two of -the three private firms 
operating the nation’s atomic plants. 

Con. Opposing the President’s choice 
were Sen. Robert A. Taft, unquestionably 
of brilliant mind and unquestionably, too, 
a careful, scholarly man who was sure he 
was right; Sen. Owen Brewster of Maine; 
and Sen, Styles Bridges of New Hamp- 
shire. Having stated their cases, the 
leaders would now leave the decision to 
the U.S. Senate. There was a 50-50 chance 
history would show the Senate voting 
“right.” But the important and appalling 
fact is that they did not know which 
course to follow. If, by chance, they hit 
it this time, they will have a thousand 
more opportunities to miss. 


Super Safe 


Fair warning to foreign spies: If 
you get your hands on an atom bomb, stay 
out of Indiana. 

The Hoosier legislature has up a bill 
to ban the unauthorized use of A-bombs 
in that state. 

Although some members suggested 
that the author, Sen. Charles F. Fleming, 
had been “reading too many comic strips,” 
the Senate refused to kill it. Fleming said 
it would prevent A-bombs from falling 
into the hands of gangsters. 
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The Legislative Groundhog 


Hard money, gold and silver mon- 


Mississippi has its magnolias, New 
York has its crocuses as traditional 
heralds of spring. The national capital 
has F, E, Gimlett. 

Every year the bearded old pros- 
pector known throughout Colorado’s 
mining districts as “The Hermit,” 
shows up in Washington, just when 
winter’s at its worst. 

But weather can’t faze Gimlett, 
who now has 82 winters behind him. 
His self-appointed, self-paid mission is 
to sell Congress his stern ideas on 
money—hard money. 


Farmers’ Day 


American calendars may soon feature 
a brand new holiday—thanks to South Da- 
kota farmer Carl Naessig. 


A few weeks ago Naessig wrote his 


Congressman, Rep. Karl Mundt, urging a 
farmers’ “Labor Day.” Rep. Mundt— 
who thought it a swell idea—dropped a 
bill in the House hopper which would 
make the first. Monday in October a Na- 
tional Farm Holiday—a “day off” to honor 
the soil tiller and “focus attention on agri- 
culture’s recurring problems.” It has bet- 
ter than a fair chance of becoming law. 

By historic coincidence, the law cre- 
ating Labor Day was also proposed (in 
1894) by another South Dakotan—Sen. 
James H. Kyle. 


End of the Trail for RFC? 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, world’s biggest corporation—which 
in 15 years lent and spent a whopping $31 
billion—may soon be cut down to pint 
size. That is, if it doesn’t go first to the 
Valhalla reserved for defunct Government 
agencies. 

Last of the mammoth depression- 
fighters, RFC is due to die June 30—un- 
less Congress saves it. Its fate hangs heav- 
ily on a bill introduced by Sen. Charles 
Tobey, self-styled “Yankee farmer” from 
New Hampshire. 

Tobey shies away from the suggestion 
that he’s out for RFC’s scalp. But his bill 
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ey that rings when it’s knocked to- 
gether, is Gimlett’s economic prescrip- 
tion, 

Repeated failures haven’t stopped 
Gimlett from traveling across the 
country every year to preach against 
Government extravagance, inflation, 
and lack of hard money. Again last 
week he had his message ready for the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 

And some people—with important 
letters after their names—agree with 
him. 





speaks louder than words. It would au- 
thorize the Federal Reserve Board to place 
a go% guarantee on private bank loans to 
industry. Such powers—far in excess of the 
Board’s present limited authority to grant 
5-year working capital credits—would 
leave the RFC almost an empty shell. 

“We'd welcome the job,” a high 
Board official said last week, “and we 
could do it without increasing our staff’— 
a weighty argument to economy-bent Re- 
publicans with an eye on RFC’s 9,500 em- 
ployes. 

To sharp-featured Marriner Eccles, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
passage of the Tobey bill would bolster 
his banking philosophy which boils down 
to: Don’t subsidize public loan agencies 
which compete on the money market with 
private enterprise. 

Stepchild. If RFC loses out to the 
Board it will be largely because its popu- 
larity—strong under Jesse Jones’ chair- 
manship (1933—39)—has waned since the 
war. Last summer, the General Account- 
ing Office pointed an accusing finger at the 
Corporation’s sloppy bookkeeping. Then 
private rubber companies fumed over an 
RFC hike in the price of raw rubber. 
Now, Sen. Brewster’s War Investigating 
Committee will look for scandals in the 
agency’s wartime financial history. 

RFC simply grew too big for its 
boots. The war turned it into a Federal 
odd-job boy for work it wasn’t equipped 
to handle. It entered the insurance busi- 
ness, ran rubber and cinchona plantations 


in South America, bought up Spain’s stra- 
tegic minerals to keep them from the Axis. 
It was doler of food subsidies, and sole 
marketing agent for Germanvand Japanese 
exports, 

Reverse English. These money-ab- 
sorbing ventures cost RFC $5 billion and 
its reputation. 

Small wonder that RFC officials are 
treating Capitol Hill to the strange spec- 
tacle of bureaucrats actually petitioning 
for cuts in their agency. RFC’s Director 
John Goodloe sent Congress the draft of a 
bill wiping out many war-hangover func- 
tions. Its aim: to keep RFC in the saddle 
as primary public money-lender to busi- 
ness, 

Whether this smart tack will bring 
success depends to a great extent on Sen. 
Tobey’s bill to strengthen Federal Reserve 
loan powers. As chairman of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, Tobey 
is in the driver’s seat to push through his 
measure and to maim or kill RFC. 

Committee hearings next 
should decide RFC’s fate. 


month 


Hollywood: Too Many Divorces 


Hollywood’s movie colony took to its 
storm cellars as the full fury of organized 
religion turned on the film capital's di- 
vorce record. 

Writing in Motion Picture Magazine, 
spokesmen for three major U.S. faiths 
struck at the “positive glorifying of adul- 
tery” in Los Angeles’ record of five di- 
vorces out of every six marriages. 

Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, professor of 
fundamental theology at Catholic univer- 
sity, said the reason so many Hollywood 
marriages last only two years is that 
“those who married were in love not with 
a person but with an experience, 

“If Hollywood stars are going to ac- 
cept the homage that goes with stardom, 
then they must also accept the moral re- 
sponsibility that goes with that homage.” 

Said Rabbi Sidney Goldstein, chair- 
man of the Jewish Institute on Marriage 
and Family: 

“To the degree that they discredit 
marriage by their own conduct, to that de- 
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20 YEARS. The Murphys are exceptional. (SEE: 
Hollywood: Too Many Divorces) 
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LIFELINES. Along these routes flow U.S. foreign trade vital to healthy, productive domestic business and industry. Thickness of lines indicates vol- 
ume of traffic by tonnage. Congress has pledged the nation’s support for an adequate U.S. merchant marine. But to maintain this essential service 
shipping lines say they must take to the air. (SEE: Ships in the Air) 


gree they contribute to the demoralization 
and disintegration of our social life.” 

Hollywood, said Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Protestant lecturer, writer and 
minister emeritus, “is a national symbol 
of the problem at its very worst. There is 
bound to be a reaction against this flaunt- 
ing of promiscuous sensuality.” 

Many Hollywood stars have at least 
one divorce behind them. Some exceptions 
are Walter Pidgeon, Irene Dunne, Bing 
Crosby and George Murphy. 

Just Temperament? Hollywood 
squirmed, but wouldn’t talk—for the rec- 
ord. One cautious official, who wouldn’t 
let himself be named, said: “When you've 
got geniuses on your hands, anything can 
happen.” 

But Hollywood is all too aware that 
aroused public opinion—which proved its 
strength once by forcing the movie indus- 
try to clean up films—can do the same 
sort of job on its real-life morals by hit- 
ting where it hurts—in the box office. 


Ships in the Air 


Congress will be called on soon to 
decide a fundamental question of national 
policy. It may profoundly affect U.S. 
hopes to retain its war-won position as the 
world’s No, 1 maritime power. 

Stated in simplest terms, the issue is: 
Shall U.S. overseas shipping lines be al- 
lowed to parallel their established surface 
routes with complementary air service? 

But it’s not that simple. Behind it is 
the- Magna Carta of the U.S. Merchant 
Marine. The Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 aims to “foster the development and 
encourage the maintenance” of a U.S. 
merchant marine capable of providing 
shipping service on all essential trade 
routes. It would also be capable of serv- 
ing as a naval and military auxiliary in 
time of emergency. 

Now, say U.S. shipping lines, their fa- 
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vored position is endangered by competi- 
tion from  foreign-flag lines—British, 
French, Dutch, Norwegian and Swedish— 
which are offering customers combined 
sea-air service. 

Moreover, they fear the renewal of 
the same vicious circle that occurred after 
the last war when the American Merchant 
Marine declined and U.S. built ships 
wound up operating under foreign flags. 
New U.S. construction is already near 
world bottom. 

On the Fence. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board, licensor of U.S. overseas air lines, 
has not formally banned U.S. shipping 
lines from taking to the air. But neither 
has it granted any of the 11 applications 
of U.S. lines for air licenses. 

Shipping lines insist they seek no ex- 
clusive rights or preferential treatment. 
They ask only the right to compete on an 
equal footing with other applicants. 
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CHOPPER. Sen. Bridges wants a $6 billion 
operation. (SEE: Vision or Mirage?) 


In their years of operation, they say, 
they have built up a “know-how” of for- 
eign trade, reservoir of good will around 
the globe. Among the benefits are inter- 
changeability of tickets, interchange of 
weather reports, interchange of ship and 
plane position reports, knowledge of tar- 
iffs and trade conditions throughout the 
world, experience in trade and travel hab- 
its over established routes, economies in 
overhead expenses. 

Strong Backing. More than two 
years ago, the House Merchant Marine 
Committee found that the Merchant Ma- 
rine has a “just and equitable priority to 
engage in overseas and foreign air com- 
merce over the routes pioneered and estab- 
lished by it.” Civil Aeronautics Board’s 
failure to recognize and protect this right 
will result in serious damage to American 
Flag steamship companies, the commit- 
tee’s report stated, 

The CAB, however, has stood by its 
position that the Civil Aeronautics Act 
rigidly limits the right of steamship com- 
panies to engage in aviation. 

The 11 applicant companies plan to 
ask Congress to settle the question soon 
—once and for all. 


Vision or Mirage? 


The first real effort to reverse the 
Federal Government’s 17-year record of 
deficit financing was off to a good start. 
But it was only a start. 

Carrying out the mandate of the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act to balance ex- 
penditures and debt payments against an- 
ticipated revenues, the new GOP Congress 
drafted the first Legislative Budget. To 
make good GOP pledges of tax reduction 
and Government economy, the Congress 
slashed President Truman’s $37.5 billion 
“tight” budget. 

The House voted to chop off $6 bil- 
lion. Senate Republicans favored a $4.5 
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RARE BYRD. Virginia's Senator may keep his 
chair. (SEE: Byrd in Hand) 


billion cut. Best guess was the final cut 
would be about $5 billion. 

Whatever the outcome, it will be at 
best a movable ceiling on money to be 
appropriated in a dozen supply bills still 
unwritten. There’s nothing to keep the 
ceiling from going up. 

But there is another complicating fac- 
tor in Congress’ problem. It was brought 
about by the ambiguous language of the 
Reorganization Act itself. That act called 
for the Legislative Budget to fix “the max- 
imum amount to be appropriated for ex- 
penditure” by the Government in the fol- 
lowing fiscal year. 

Complications. There is a vast dif- 
ference between “appropriations” and “ex- 
penditures.”” Appropriations must cover 
current expenditures and obligations hang- 
ing over from prior years. Other appro- 
priations may remain available for future 
years or go back to the Treasury. But 
strict interpretation of the new law means 
that the legislative budget ceiling will ap- 
ply to totals actually “appropriated for ex- 
penditure” during the next fiscal year. This 
means a complete revamping of the Treas- 
ury Department’s and General Accounting 
Office’s accounting systems. 

The big complaint against the Legis- 
lative Budget idea is that it doesn’t go 
into detail and state specifically where 
spending cuts are to be made. Therefore, 
critics say, its “ceiling” is only a pious 
hope that will vanish when individual 
Congressmen begin to restore pet projects 
in individual bills. 

Blame-Laying. And finally, neither 
Republicans nor Democrats are losing 
sight of the fact that the actual spending 
is still in the hands of Democrat-controlled 
executive departments. 

When the slashing begins, political 
and human nature insures the cuts in per- 
sonnel will be judiciously distributed 
among the grass roots (preferably a GOP 
Congressman’s home town) where the 
squawks will be loudest, and the blame 
can be relayed with a shoulder-shrug to 
the Republican Congress. 
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Byrd In Hand 


Precedents have dropped to a dime a 
dozen around Washington in recent years. 
It’s no longer safe to assume something 
won't happen just because it’s never hap- 
pened before. ; 

One of the safest assumptions in the 
past was that a GOP Congress meant Re- 
publican committee chairman. But so far, 
at least, there is one holdover Democratic 
chairman who hasn't been ousted. 

Six years ago, Congress set up a joint 
committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures. Sen. Harry Byrd 
(D.-Va.), sharp critic of New Deal spend- 
ing, was named chairman. The committee 
has consistently plugged for economy. 
Once in a while it got results. The com- 
mittee is unique. Not a regular standing 
committee, it was not affected by the Re- 
organization Act. It is founded in law. 

I'm Ready. After last fall’s elections, 
Sen. Byrd told GOP leaders he was pre- 
pared to step down. But so far nothing 
has been done to replace Byrd. 

Since Jan. 3 several money-saving 
recommendations, signed by Byrd as chair- 
man, have been offered Congress. While it 
is still too early to tell definitely what will 
result, one thing is certain: They will get 
far more attention from men pledged to 
economy than they did from men sworn 
to pump-priming. 

Until money runs out (there’s enough 
for a few more months) or until GOP 
leaders get around to naming a committee 
boss, Byrd will continue to beat the drums 
for spending cuts. 

His successor will find big shoes to 
fill. 


Manpower for the Army 


If Congress forgets to renew the Se- 
lective Service Act before it dies Mar. 31, 
there probably won’t be a murmur of pro- 
test from the Army. 

War Department officials, fed up with 
stop-gap draft laws, are ready to gamble 
on a long shot: permanent universal mili- 
tary training. The time is ripe. President 
Truman wants it. Leading veterans or- 
ganizations do, too. More important, 72% 


THE PEOPLE’S AFFAIRS 


The Army's Officer Strength 
One Colonel for Every 165 Men 


June 1945 Today 
Generals 1,474 556 
Colonels 10,590 6,489 
Lt. Colonels 28,183 11,415 
Majors 69,242 —_—417,650 
195,229 38,392 
530,816 61,164 
835,534 135,666 
8,000,000 1,070,000 


* * + 


Captains 
Lieutenants 
All officers 
Enlisted men 


The Government received 

last month $ 5,123,833,585 
The Government spent 

last month $ 2,686,460,945 
The Government owes. $259,134,463,170 
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PLANNER. Karl Compton's report will affect 
millions. (SEE: Manpower for the Army) 


of the American people want it, according 
to national polls. 

After months of intensive study. the 
War Department was ready. Behind 
closed doors in the Pentagon, Army brass 
outlined it to the House Armed Forces 
Committee. Details leaked out. 

The Army wants a mobilization day 
force of 1,750,000 regulars, national 
guardsmen and reservists. Within a year 
after war breaks out it would put in the 
field an additional 5.5 million. To do this. 
say the generals, they must have universal 
military training. 

Congress probably won’t touch the ex- 
plosive UMT iséue until it wades through 
Truman’s merger plan. Other factors also 
hold up prompt action: 

e @ The President’s special commit- 
tee on military training (headed by Dr. 
Karl Compton of M.I.T.) won't have its 
report ready until late this month. 

@ e Veterans organizations and the 
War Department, though agreed on basic 
principles, disagree on some details. The 
American Legion and the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars demand $30 monthly pay for 
trainees—$20 more than the Army does. 
VFW and the Army want six months basic 
training, the Legion only four. 

Drainage. Despite the obstacles, 
Army big guns are shooting for an early 
answer. Voluntary enlistments (now aver- 
aging 6,000 weekly) are expected to drop 
50% when Selective Service expires. If 
the regulars dwindle away, the War De- 
partment wants to be sure its trained man- 
power reservoir won’t run dry. 


Dilemma in the Rockies 


For 1946, Colorado’s old-age pension 
law produced some fantastic results. De- 
cember checks to some 43,000 pensioners 
averaged $265.80. Married couples, when 
both qualified, drew double that amount. 
But in 1947, say the state’s lawmakers, 
there will be no more “jackpots.” 

It was the fourth such windfall since 
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1936, when a provision was written into 
the constitution compelling the state wel- 
fare board to divide up among pensioners 
all money left in the pension fund at the 
end of the year. 

At the time, pension payments were 
set at $45 a month, the money to come 
from 85% of the amount collected under 
excise taxes and a 2% sales tax. The 
money could be used for no other purpose, 
and if the 85% allocation failed to pro- 
duce enough to pay the $45 minimum, the 
shortage would be made up out of the 
general fund, 

Result was that for several years the 
general fund had to cough up, and schools 
and institutions, dependent on the general 
fund for deficiency appropriations, had to 
suffer, 

The law hung over the head of each 
new incoming administration, forcing it to 
beat the bushes for new things to tax— 
all to go to the pensioners, 

We're Rich! Then came the war and 
a flood of easy money. The pension fund 
piled up huge surpluses, and the money is 
still pouring in. 

Now the Colorado Senate has passed 
a law to eliminate the jackpot. Instead, it 
raises the monthly pension payments to 
$60 and suspends for two years the gen- 
eral fund guarantee. The House is ex- 
pected to agree, 

Basically, the law is unchanged. A 
pension of $60 a month will add up to 
about the same amount as the pensioners 
received last year at $45 a month with 
the jackpot. It does prevent pensioners 
coming on the rolls at the end of the year 
to get the windfall, and permits the gen- 
eral fund to be more generous with the 
schools and institutions for two years at 
least. 


Sugar from Congress 


Americans are getting ready to put 
more sugar in their coffee, to make more 
cakes and pies—and they can thank their 
Congressmen. 

Pressured by lawmakers (who in turn 
were pressured by their constituents) the 
lingering remnant of OPA, now part of 
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SWEET TOOTH FILLER. Supplies from Cuba, sugar bow! of the Caribbean, will determine 
largely who gets how much here at home. (SEE: Sugar from Congress) 


the Office of Temporary Controls, has 
promised everyone 10 pounds more sugar 
on Apr. 1. For the 80 sugar-using indus- 
tries, supplies will be upped-from 60% to 
80% of 1941 rations. 

Generally the boost will mean that 
every American will get about 88 pounds 
of sugar—12% more than in 1946, but 
still far below the pre-war average of 103 
pounds per person. 

Many wonder why the sugar scarcity 
still persists, Despite the fact that the 
U.S. and its territories last year produced 
about 3.3 million tons of sugar, and 
bought up Cuba’s entire output—4.1 mil- 
lion tons—Americans got only 5.4 million 
tons, Europeans the rest. 

We Want More. This year a skep- 
tical Congress decided things would be 
different, especially since European beet 
sugar production has jumped about one- 
third and Cuban supplies will top last 
year’s by a million tons. 

As the International Emergency Food 
Council met in Washington to split up 
the 1947 Cuban sugar exports, a Congres- 
sional committee headed by Rep. August 
H. Andresen (R.-Minn.) served notice on 
the Council’s American representative 
(Agriculture Secretary Anderson) that 
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CONVERSION UNDER THE SUN. Florida's winter vacation-land enjoys old style prosperity 
from more desirable customers. (SEE: Boom and Unboom) 
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U.S. national requirements would be 7.2 
million tons, 

“New Deal” Unsweetening. How- 
ever, Anderson beat them to the punch, 
said 6.8 million would be enough and that 
he would so inform the Council, Which- 
ever figure is decided upon will be a big 
improvement over the 5.4 million tons 
Americans had last year, 

The GOP frowns on the Council’s 
allocation system. It smacks too much of 
New Deal “planned economy.” Many 
would like to see all controls banished. 

Says Rep. Cliff Clevenger (R.-Ohio): 
“It’s much the same with sugar as with 
my cattle business). When OPA went off 
beef, I got higher prices for heifers for 
a while, but they are leveling off. I’m 
against any controls except the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act, and even that could stand 
a little modification.” 


Florida: Boom and Unboom 


Good Time Charley, the lush-spend- 
ing phenomenon of the war years, is dis- 
appearing from Florida’s winter vacation 
scene—and Florida is happy about it. 

In his place, the tourist mecca of 
eastern U.S. is welcoming the old fash- 
ioned pleasure-seeker who wants his fun 
and is willing to pay for it—but still 
knows the value of a dollar, 

Leading tourist centers report as many 
visitors as last season’s record, spending as 
much money on the average—a welcome 
change from the well-heeled citizens with 
no visible means of support who tossed 
money around Florida bars, beaches and 
race tracks like wilted cabbage leaves dur- 
ing the war years. 

Still Flowing. Typically, St. Peters- 
burg, which caters to the conservative, 
substantial vacationist, reports its best 
season in history, with bank debits (best 
index of overall spending) up $12 million 
over last year, and retail sales up 20% 
to 30%. 

At the same time, the city reports 
consumer resistance to apartments in the 
$2,000-for-the-season class, and to houses 
at inflated prices. 

New housing and hotel rooms have 
somewhat relieved thé shortage in Miami 
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and other resorts, though tourists must 
still make advance reservations, 

Night spots report “good” business, 
but not in the class with last season. Race 
tracks, too, are feeling the effects of the 
new caution. Opening of Hialeah, “the 
track beautiful,” usually marks the ar- 
rival of the big money, and last year 
wagering there topped $1 million a day. 

This season the turnstile take was 
down 10%, betting down 12%. But other 
sports attractions—golf, exhibition base- 
ball, polo and fishing—are booming. At 
Palm Beach, where blue chip society plays 
in regal seclusion, the new conservatism 
paradoxically brought back the old lux- 
uries—the private railroad car, yacht, 
plane and limousine. 

Florida’s boom this year appears to 
be a healthy tan. 


Blue’s Blues 


Robert D. Blue became Governor of 
Iowa in January 1945 at a salary of $7,500 
a year—$15,000 for a two-year term. 

But to find a place to live in Des 
Moines, the state capital, he had to pay 
$20,000 for a house. Iowa is one of the 
few states which don’t provide their gov- 
ernors with mansions. Iowa, though, can’t 
be accused of not trying. 

Two years ago, it was all set. A house 
had been located, Gov. Blue and his fam- 
ily liked it, and the deal was ready to 
close, when someone suggested that the 
legislators’ wives look the house over. 

Distaff Veto. That’s where they made 
their big mistake, The ladies looked, and 
practically every one found something she 
didn’t like. The legislators took the easiest 
way out. They dropped the whole subject. 

Now the legislature is providing $50,- 
ooo to buy, or build, and furnish a man- 
sion. Even if it’s finished before Blue’s 
term is over, he may have trouble recover- 
ing his investment in his own house. 

There’s no ready-built place in sight 
this time to buy. If there were, the legis- 
lators would probably keep quiet about it 
—at home. 


Pathfinder 
HOUSE HOLDER. Iowa's Blue may get out of 
the red. (SEE: Blue's Blues) 
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STOCKTAKER. Secretary Krug wants an ac- 
counting of assets. (SEE: Krug's Quest) 


Krug’s Quest 


As Secretary of the Interior, charged 
with protecting and conserving the na- 
tion’s natural wealth, Julius A, (Cap) 
Krug wants to know what that wealth is. 

Krug estimates the job would take 20 
years, or longer than he expects to be 
Secretary, though it could be speeded up. 
He thinks it would be worth the $1 billion 
it would cost. 

No such overall inventory has ever 
been made. What information the Govern- 
ment has was gathered piece-meal, leaving 
large, unfilled gaps. 

Krug points out that the war ate 
heavily into the known resources of stra- 
tegic and critical materials, leaving the 
country with little or no idea of what 
shortages it might face in the event of 
another war. Present figures on metal re- 
serves, he said, are “meaningless.” 

Uranium Hunt. Obviously, an im- 
portant part of the job would be a search 
for additional and now unknown deposits 
of atomic materials. 

Not only should the buried treasure 
be counted, but evaluated in dollars and 
cents, Krug says, so the country will know 
not only what it has but what it’s worth. 
Only then will it know how much it must 
depend on foreign sources for what it 
needs. 

Krug’s recommendation, which finds 
support in earlier statements by President 
Truman, is only the latest in a series of 
such proposals. 

Bills have frequently been offered in 
Congress for the purpose, but never got 
anywhere. This time it may be different. 


One House for Ten Years 


Nebraska is quietly celebrating the 
tenth anniversary of its unicameral (one- 
house) legislature. Since 1937, Nebraska’s 
laws have been made by 43 members, all 
Senators, on a non-partisan basis. 


The result, says majority opinion, is 
that law-making in Nebraska is more ef- 
ficient, state needs have been better served, 
without scandal or “bad” legislation. 

Despite its seeming success, no other 
state has adopted unicameral legislation. 
Nebraska’s late Sen. George W. Norris 
firmly believed that once its advantages 
were shown, all states would copy it. 

Nor is the new system without oppo- 
sition in Nebraska. The “die-hards” de- 
plore the fact that having only one house 
does away with the system of checks and 
balances. No longer can responsibility be 
attributed to party, because legislators 
don’t run for office under party labels. 

Lopsided? They criticize election on 
the basis of population. (Under the old 
two-house system, Senators were elected 
by areas.) Now more than half the mem- 
bers hail from around Lincoln and Omaha, 
where much of Nebraska’s population is 
concentrated. This leaves representation 
of the western part of the state decidedly 
in the minority. 

They object also to the small number 
of law-makers—43 in all as against 100 in 
the House and 33 in the Senate under the 
old setup. 

Advocates, however, are more in fa- 
vor of the plan today than when it was 
adopted. They point to lower costs and 
elimination of the duplication and confu- 
sion inevitable in a two-house legislature. 
Sister state Iowa’s last regular session cost 
$350.000, Nebraska’s $100,000. 

In the last 10 years of Nebraska’s 
two-sided house, 4,361 bills were intro- 
duced, 956 passed. In the first 10 years 
under the one-house system, 2.474 bills 
went down the hopper, 1,060 were passed. 


Guilty Money 


Almost daily the Treasury Depart- 
ment gets an addition to its “conscience 
fund.” Such money has been dribbling in 
since 1811, until today it totals more than 
a million dollars. 

The first contribution was for $250 
from a man who admitted he had swindled 
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A VAIN HOPE. Norris’ unicameral idea failed 
to spread. (SEE: One House) 
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the Government. “This money,” he said, 
“will ease my conscience.” 

Largest amount was $30,000 in bills 
from an unidentified Treasury employe 
who said the money belonged to the Treas- 
ury but didn’t say how or why. The small- 
est was 2¢ from an Oklahoman who had 
stolen a pen point from the postoffice. It 
cost the Government 3¢ to acknowledge. 

All “conscience” money goes into the 
Treasury’s general receipts and helps pay 
Government expenses. 

Stolen Sugar. Many recent contrib- 
utors are veterans, One sent a dollar for 
five pounds of sugar he “used illegally.” 
Another sent $28, his “tithing” money, 
because “it belongs to Jesus and I want it 
to be an unconditional surrender to His 
Banner, the Red, White and Blue.” An- 
other sent in $2. “God says I owe this to 
my country.” 

One who signed simply “Joe” wrote 
“IT once took $5 worth of tools from the 
Government when I worked for you. 
Thanks.” A postscript added: “But my 
name ain’t Joe. I just didn’t want you to 
think I’m no good.” But Joe failed to 
include the $s. 


50¢ for Sale—$1 and Up 


One of the safest ways ever devised 
to make money is to buy U.S. coins at 
face value and sell them at a premium. 
The investment is guaranteed by the 
Treasury, and a profit (depending on the 
rarity of the coin) is practically assured 
from collectors. 

There’s nothing illegal about it, and 
it’s been done dozens of times, in spite of 
consistent Treasury opposition. 

Here’s how it works: A sponsoring or- 
ganization, such as a state, municipality, 
or private memorial commission, per- 
suades Congress to pass a law authorizing 
a special issue of s5o¢ pieces for sale to 
the sponsor at face value. Since they bear 
a different stamp from other 5o0¢ pieces, 
and since they are limited in number, 
they’re automatically valuable. 

The sponsor puts them on sale at a 
fixed premium, $1 or more, and pockets 
the difference for his cause. 

Plenty of Buyers. Purchasers fall into 
two groups—those who want to contribute 
to the sponsor’s cause, and professional 
numismatists (coin collectors). The latter 
group speculate on the possibility that 
such rare coins will increase in value— 
even over the premium they paid. 

A few years ago, because of Treasury 
opposition, Congress balked and refused to 
grant any more special issues. But last 
year, the dam broke, and two special au- 
thorizations got through—a 100,000-coin 
Iowa Centennial memorial, and a 5-mil- 
lion-coin Booker T, Washington memorial 
issue. 

The Booker T. Washington memorial 
is selling for $1, and the Iowa Centennial 
for $2.50 to Iowans, $3 to out-of-staters. 

Now, new ideas are piling up. Al- 
ready the 80th Congress has received bills 
to commemorate with special issues Pat- 
rick Henry, Salt Lake Valley Pioneers, the 
Reading, Pa., Centennial, Casimir Pulaski, 
and the Wisconsin Centennial. 
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“Operations Frigid” 


Izvestia, official Russian govern- 
ment newspaper, says U.S. Task Force 
Frigid, operating in Alaska, is a threat 
to the peace. It accuses the Army, Air 
Force and Navy of attempting to dom- 
inate the arctic region and, in the fu- 
ture, the North Atlantic. 

Chief of the Army’s Alaskan com- 
mand, Maj. Gen. Howard A. Craig, 
however, states it differently: “Task 
Force Frigid will be a major contribu- 
tion to Alaska’s security and economic 
development.” Its findings, he thinks, 
will help civilian settlers who want 
to make Alaska their home. Until rug- 
ged weather conditions are whipped, 
Alaska can never have the roads, rail- 
roads, steamship and air lines necessary 
to its full economic growth. 

Where Armies Fear to Tread. 
Commanded by Col. Paul V. Kane, 
Task Force Frigid left California for 
Alaska in December (to stay until Apr. 
30) with 91g officers and men. Orders 
were to test clothing, equipment and 
supplies and to carry out tactical ma- 
neuvers in wet-cold weather where or- 
dinary armies can’t function. 

Alaska is no place for armor, 
they’ve found. Tracked and wheeled 
vehicles, including tanks, bog down as 
soon as they get off the road. Troop 
movements under war conditions are 
another problem: Putting the right 
number of men and equipment in the 
right place at the right time would be 
impossible with the tactics and equip- 
ment employed now. 

Oil freezes solid in temperatures 
from 40 to 60 degrees below zero. So 
do batteries and tires. Small arms and 
field pieces clog up. 

Russia's Worries. But Russia, not 
satisfied with the U.S. explanation for 
the maneuvers, insists more is going on 
than meets the eye. And it is main- 
tained that the recent U.S.-Canada 
agreement to standardize arms, equip- 
ment, training, organization is on line 
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FOXHOLE FASHION HINT. U.S. troops 
can jump up and fight without unzipping. 


with the move to control militarily the 
arctic areas. 

Another source of Russian jitters 
is, if U.S. troops. could enter Japan 
through the northern islands, they could 
also invade Siberia. Alaska would be 
an ideal spot for atomic bomb bases. 

But task force officials, while ad- 
mitting military benefits, insist much 
good will come of the tests from the 
civilian standpoint. Man and vehicle, 
they say, particularly in the colder sec- 
tions of Montana, the Dakotas and 
Minnesota, will benefit. 
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RESCUE TEST. At 50 below, battle casualties would be a difficult problem. Here dog 
and helicopter combine with U.S. troops in Army's Alaska operation to work if out. 
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Statesman from New Jersey 


Fred Hartley—married at 17, in pub- 
lic life at 21, Congressman at 25—has al- 
ways been a long jump ahead of his years. 
It took time and a new job to make this 
New Jersey Republican into a statesman. 

For 18 years, Congress knew him as a 
ruddy-faced red head, a one-brand cigar 
smoker who did a conscientious, unpubli- 
cized job on minor committees. But in 
January, Hartley fell heir to a juicy plum 
—chairmanship of the House Education 
and Labor Committee—and almost over- 
night became Capitol Hill’s most plausible 
voice on labor legislation. 

Hartley is a friend of labor—if labor 
behaves. Once a card-holder in a Federal 
employes union, he has sponsored legisla- 
tion for the American Federation of La- 
bor, enjoyed AFL backing in 10 Congres- 
sional elections. But he feels the New 
Deal coddled labor, wants management 
put on an equal footing with the unions. 

Unlike many other Congressmen, who 
fill the hoppers with piecemeal labor bills, 
Hartley has held out for a single, all-inclu- 
sive law. He pledges his Committee will 
draft legislation which “will win enough 
votes to over-ride a veto.” 

On the Scene. Since labor leaders 
don’t always represent rank and file views, 
Hartley by-passes them, Labor Committee 
members wander unheralded into factories 
and mines, talk freely with surprised work- 
ers. 





Hartley’s emergence at 44 as a verita- 
ble “elder statesman” is no surprise to 
those who have followed his amazing ca- 
reer. At 21, he bucked the local bosses in 
Kearny, N.J., won a seat on the town 
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council. Four years later, he bid for nomi- 
nation as GOP candidate for Congress 
from New Jersey’s roth District. Republi- 
can organizations in both counties backed 
other men, but Hartley triumphed in the 
primaries as an independent, came out 
ahead on a recount. 

The Baseball Vote. Since then, he’s 
squeezed by twice on recounts (1936, 
1942), has won at the polls when the ex- 
perts “knew” he’d lose. His vote-pulling 
secret is simple: Keep the home folks hap- 
py. He never turns down an invitation to 
speak at a Kiwanis dinner or a Rotary 
luncheon in his district. In Kearny, there’s 
a Hartley baseball team and a Hartley 
basketball team, whose equipment is paid 
for by—that’s right—Hartley! 

Which all goes to show that to be- 
come a statesman, a man has to be poli- 
tician enough to get elected, 


It’s in the Record 


Mr. Rogers (D.-Fla.): Mr, Speaker, 
the Florida delegation has sent to the 
cloakrooms on each side of the aisle some 
congealed sunshine in the form of oranges 
from Florida. We hope you will like these 
delicious oranges. They are full of vita- 
mins and will give you vim, vigor and pep 
to carry out the promises you made during 
the last campaign. 

We want to say to the Republicans 
that because you elected so many, you Re- 
publicans are going to have to eat less; 
but after having eaten these oranges we 
hope you will pass a resolution that you 
would rather have fewer Republicans and 
more to eat. 


Joe Martin’s Mystery 


Gracing Speaker Joe Martin’s office 
in the Capitol is a magnificent hand-carved 
desk that has developed into a minor mys- 
tery. 

Since 1924 the old desk, definitely an 
antique, had gathered dust in the House 
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CURIO. Speaker Martin fell heir to it, wonders who had it first. (SEE: Joe Martin's Mystery) 
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NEW STAR. Rep. Hartley takes on new sto- 
ture. (SEE: Statesman from New Jersey) 


caucus room. But recently it had to be 
taken out. 

Reports that Joe Cannon, five times 
Speaker and a member of the House for 
45 years, had used it for a time, caused 
Martin to move‘it to his office. 

Eight feet high, six wide and built of 
oak, it is topped with intricate carving. 

Clues. Martin’s assistant secretary, 
Elsa Gridley, who has a flair for antiques, 
started digging into its past. 

She is positive the desk has historical 
significance, because in 1924, by a special 
House resolution, it was dragged out of 
the cob-webbed, rat-infested Capitol crypt 
and reconditioned, 

The House property custodian (now 
dead) called in a cabinet maker (now 
dead) for the restoration work. Helping 
him were two apprentices, one of whom 
was John C. Page, present property cus- 
todian. Page recalls working on the desk, 
but doesn’t remember why. He’s sure, 
though, that Joe Cannon never used it. It 
goes back much further than that, Page 
thinks, possibly even to George Washing- 
ton. He's searching House records for 
that resolution and what prompted it. 

If it dates back to Washington’s days, 
says Page, it’s worth $20,000 as an antique. 


Room for the General 


Finding working space for bureau- 
crats is still a man-sized job in Washing- 
ton. Government-owned offices, totaling 
some 28 million square feet, overflowed at 
wartime peak into an additional 7 million 
square feet of leased space. Since VJ- 
Day, this has been trimmed to some 5 
million feet. 

But one small office, overlooking the 
White House from the rococo old State 
Department building’s second floor, is as 
safe from disturbance as the President’s 
own—though it hasn’t been visited by its 
official occupant for two years. 

It’s the office and anteroom, reserved 
since soon after World War I for John J. 
Pershing, General of the Armies of the 
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United States. The 86-year-old Gen. 
“Black Jack,” one of the most beloved of 
contemporary Americans, is living in semi- 
seclusion at Walter Reed Hospital in 
Washington. . 

Two Army officers long associated 
with Gen. Pershing, with their clerks, oc- 
cupy the 1,800 square feet, handling the 
General’s still heavy correspondence. 

Even the forthcoming transfer of the 
State Department offices across town to 
make room for expansion of White House 
offices in the old State building won’t dis- 
turb Pershing’s quarters. 


Lone Wolf 


On Capitol Hill they were calling Rep. 
Vito Marcantonio (American Labor-N.Y.) 
“the man without a committee.” 

When Congress passed the Reorgani- 
zation Act, it provided that every House 
member must serve on a committee. It 
set a membership-ratio for Democrats and 
Republicans. But overlooked minor par- 
ties completely. 

When Congress started parceling out 
the committee assignments, Marcantonio, 
the only minor party man in the House, 
was left out. Branded by many as a Com- 
munist, the Manhattan East Side firebrand 
was pointedly ignored by both major par- 
ties. 

Finally, however, GOP admitted he 
had a legal claim to an assignment, and 
agreed to give him one. That, for the time 
being, was as far as it got. Last week 
Marcantonio was still committee-less. 

Error. A similar slip was made in the 
case of three other House members— 
Speaker Martin, Majority Leader Halleck 
and Minority Leader Rayburn. Tradition- 
ally, the Speaker and the floor leaders 
don’t serve on committees—they have 
enough to do. Now, however, a strict in- 
terpretation of the Reorganization Act 
would give them committee assignments 
whether they want them or not. Only al- 
ternative: Congress will either have to re- 
write the act or continue to violate it. 
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A MAN WITHOUT. Marcantonio still looked 
for a committee. (SEE: Lone Wolf) 
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Along The American Way by Wheeler McMillen 


The Right to Ruin? 


Communism in Russia is the Rus- 
sians’ business as long as they keep it 
there. Communism in the United States 
is definitely our business. 

Any Communist in this country 
acts with definite purpose to overthrow 
our form of free government. He aims 
to substitute a Communist dictatorship 
in which he hopes to become one of the 
favored commissars, 

One hears the phrase “American 
Communist.” There can be no such ani- 
mal. The words violently contradict 
each other. No person with American- 
ism in his heart could be a Communist 
and no Communist can truly be an 
American, 

Unfortunately there are Commu- 
nists in America. In their efforts to de- 
stroy American liberty they take ad- 
vantage of every freedom which our 
Constitution guarantees, 

They have the right to organize as 
a political party and to appear on the 
ballot at elections. This they have done 
in several states. 

Thousands of good Americans de- 
fend this right even though they de- 
spise everything which communism rep- 
resents. They believe Constitutional 
freedom extends even to include the 
right of organized political opposition 
to the Constitution itself. 

Much can be said to support this 
view. The very scope of freedom must 
always be a jealous alertness to guard 
the rights of the minorities. 


* * 


Under the shelter of American 
rights, Communists push forward with 
their program. The design is to reduce 
the nation to a state of such disorder, 
discouragement and despair that by vi- 
olence or any other means they can 
take control of the wreckage. They 
mean then, with iron discipline and 
bloody ruthlessness, to keep control. 
In Russia they have done so. 

They seek to fan into destructive 
flames every spark of discontent. If 
friction exists between races, they do 
everything conceivable to magnify it. 
When labor disagreements rise, they 
seek to prolong and aggravate the trou- 
ble. It is no crime to make trouble, so 
where no trouble exists, they try to 
make some. 

Abundant use has been made of 
“front” organizations. A group is set 
up for some apparently worthy pur- 
pose, or an organization with an exist- 
ing good name is utilized. Respectable 
citizens who desire to help a good cause, 
but who are innocent of any favor for 
communism, lend their names. Sur- 
prisingly eminent owners of good 
names have found themselves uninten- 
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Wheeler McMillen poses a red riddle. 


tionally to be tools of the Communists 
who really run the groups and who 
bend the “causes” toward weakening 
the American faith. 


x & 


No one yet knows the extent to 
which communist influences have pene- 
trated into the Government itself dur- 
ing recent years. 

The readiness with which the State 
Department provided passports and 
visas for such characters as Gerhard 
Eisler is a puzzle. And it would be hard 
to explain actions in more than one 
Government agency without taking into 
account that they were more nearly in 
accord with the communist line than 
with patriotic common sense, 

The House Committee for Investi- 
gation of Un-American Activities will 
perform invaluable services to the na- 
tion whenever it will honestly and 
fairly turn the bright light of truth on 
communist—or any other—effort to 
break down America, Chairman J. Par- 
nell Thomas declares the Committee 
will do just that. In return the Com- 
munists will scream about red-baiting 
and cry for their constitutional rights. 
They might better be thankful not to 
be operating in a country where death 
or Siberia are the penalties for disloy- 
alty. 


* & & 


How far should rights extend to 
those who incite hatred and violence 
and who seek in alien behalf to disrupt 
the United States? 

No devotee of liberty wants to 
abridge true freedom. Neither does he 
wish to see it destroyed. But if new 
definitions of rights and of crimes are 
required maybe the time has come to 
consider them. 
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Mr. Bell 


F Alexander Graham Bell had under- 

stood German, he might never have in- 
vented the telephone. It*was because he 
misunderstood a passage in a German 
scientific work that he got the idea for the 
invention that has revolutionized human 
communication. 

This month the world celebrates the 
rooth anniversary of his birth. America, 
particularly, honors the man whose inven- 
tion so helped speed its business as to 
make it the world’s greatest nation, 

Other inventors, perhaps, have come 
upon more startling discoveries; none has 
brought human beings around the globe 
into such instant communication with each 
other as to inaugurate a new epoch in 
human relations. 

Bell himself almost “missed the boat” 
—not on the invention itself, but on get- 
ting any profit from it. Had not his 
fiancée, one of the most beautiful of 
women of her day, refused to marry him 
until he got his telephone patented, he 
would never have collected a dollar from 
it. Indeed, it was almost stolen from him 
anyway—years later when a_ lawsuit 
reached the Supreme Court. Then, in the 
eleventh hour, he produced a piece of 
paper which, saved as a result of Bell’s 
habit of meticulously keeping all letters, 
assured him fame and fortune. 


Bell’s “talking” Skye terrier 


At the age of 19, Bell read a book 
called Sensations of Tone. It was by Her- 
mann von Helmholtz, professor of physics 
at the University of Berlin. It described 
Helmholtz’s experiments in producing arti- 
ficial vowel sounds from the notes of elec- 
trically driven tuning forks. 

Young Bell, who had been “exposed” 
to a little German at the University of 
Edinburgh in Edinburgh, Scotland, where 
he was born Mar. 3, 1847, assumed he 
knew enough of the language to read a 
scientific German text. Fortunately, he 
had paid scant attention to languages, 
concentrated mostly on scientific subjects. 
Actually, he misunderstood Helmholtz to 
say that he had succeeded in telegraphing 
vowel sounds over a wire from one point 
to another. 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. His invention was one of the great discoveries of all time. 
His name has aptly lent itself to the familiar symbol of the Bell telephone system. 





This was the magnificent assumption, 
For young Graham—the name he pre- 
ferred to be known by—had just the 
right kind of background to believe that 
what Helmholtz “had done,” he could do. 

Indeed, Graham had—in a sense— 
more qualifications for what he was des- 
tined to achieve than Helmholtz. For 
Graham’s father, Melville Bell, was the 
foremost authority in his day on the hu- 
man voice. His lectures were known 
around the world. He was the author of 
26 textbooks and charts on speech. He 
had devised a system called Visible 
Speech, particularly to help the deaf. He 
was the last word on phonetics, 

To all this knowledge Graham had 
access. It was at 16 that Graham began a 
series of sensational experiments with a 
“talking dog.” He manipulated the vocal 
chords of his Skye terrier and, by con- 
trolling the movements of the tongue, was 


able to so shape the growls of the animal 
as to produce a sentence like “How are 
you, grandma?” 

The neighbors, of course, were aston- 
ished. From far and near folk came to 
see and hear the “talking dog.” Finally, 
the dog—pleased by the applause—thought 
he could do the stunt himself. So he 
would sit up and growl and make some 
sort of attempt to form the sounds, but 
he never could quite turn the trick. 

Meanwhile, Graham’s passion for 
music interfered with his schedule; he 
spent every moment he could spare from 
his scientific experiments at the piano. He 
played by ear, improvised endlessly. A 
noted professor of music, Auguste Bertini, 
heard him, taught him—free of charge— 
how to read music at sight. Years later, 
Bell observed that as he learned to read 
music by sight he gradually lost his faculty 
for playing by ear. Bell’s inventive mind, 
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for this picture at his father’s suburban home near Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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even at ‘the piano, however, was restless. 
Constantly he was experimenting. 

He noted that if he sang into the 
sound box of the piano when the strings 
were not damped, several of the strings 
would respond to his voice. Then, adapting 
the idea he had misunderstood from Helm- 
holtz, he reasoned that if a “harp” trans- 
mitter could be built with enough strings 
or reeds so placed as to vibrate above a 
magnet, it would be possible—in theory, 
of course—to pick up the sound of the 
human voice. 

Persistently and insistently this no- 
tion obsessed him. By 1874 he had moved 
with his parents to Brantford, Ontario, 
Canada, and from there to Boston where 
he became professor of vocal physiology 
at Boston university. 

It was at Boston that he met his fu- 
ture wife, the beautiful, but deaf, Mabel 
Hubbard. Mabel was one of his pupils. 
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She enlisted her father’s interest in his ex- 
periments. It was a lucky break. For 
money, just now, was the one thing Bell 
needed to continue experiments on the 
telephone. Already he had developed—but 
not made commercially practical—a har- 
monic telegraph. This was a device by 
which several messages could be sent at 
the same time over the same wire. 

But endless experiments cost money. 
To Mabel’s father Graham communicated 
his ideas concerning the possibilities of 
conveying the sound of the human voice 
over a wire. Gardiner Greene Hubbard 
listened sympathetically. 

Finally, he decided to help Graham 
financially. Into this picture, also, came a 
successful leather merchandiser, Thomas 
Sanders of Salem, Mass. Sanders’ son, 
George, was one of Bell’s deaf pupils. 

Bell now laid all the cards on the 
table. If Hubbard and Sanders would back 
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THE MAN TO BE. America was in the throes of civil war when Bell, 15, posed HEN CAME THESE. Telephones of many a yesteryear 





FIRST. A-crude instrument like this model of the 
early speech-sound transmitter led to the telephone. 
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bear little resemblance to today’s sleek hand sets. 


him, he would form the Bell Patent Asso- 
ciation. At first, it had no existence in 
writing. Bell knew, however, he was deal- 
ing with men whose spoken word was their 
bond. Hubbard and Sanders never failed 
him. Indeed, years later, Sanders risked 
bankruptcy and ran $110,000 in debt to 
launch Bell’s telephone. 

Now the great day was to come, With 
a bright young assistant, Thomas A, Wat- 
son, Bell was hard at work on June 2, 
1875. On that day in New York, “Boss” 
Tweed was being released from prison. In 
Tennessee, Andrew Johnson, former Pres- 
ident of the United States, was mortally 
ill. In that month, also, Edison’s quad- 
ruplex telegraph was being hailed as a sen- 
sational success. 

It was about noon of that day that Bell 
was working in his laboratory. Watson 
was in the next room. One of the reeds of 

(Continued on page 26) 
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“Mr. Watson”’ (continued) 


the transmitter was screwed down too 
tight. It froze to the electromagnet. Wat- 
son plucked it to free it. Bell, at the 
other end of the wire, heard an unexpected 
sound. It was a tone with overtones. 

Excited, Bell rushed into the room. 
“What did you do then, Watson? Don’t 
change anything. Let me see!” 

It was obvious at once to Bell that 
the reed, screwed too tight to send an in- 
termittent current—the principle of the 
telegraph—had actually sent an undulating 
current over the wire. Here was the very 
principle Bell had believed possible. The 
very principle which he had once mis- 
takenly assumed that Helmholtz had 
achieved! 

Bell now gave Watson specific instruc- 
tions for the making of “the first Bell 
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LECTURER. Telephones did not immediately win wide acceptance. This 
old drawing shows how Bell prepared for demonstrations of his invention. 
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telephone.” The very next day, Bell suc- 


ceeded in communicating vague voice 
sounds—but no distinct words—over the 
wire to Watson. It was not until Mar. ro, 
1876—the day that will be remembered 
by all of mankind—that the human voice, 
distinctly and carefully enunciated, was 
heard by a human being over a wire! 


The first “wired” voice 


Bell, in haste to make an adjustment 
on the transmitter, had spilled a bottle of 
acid on his clothes. At once he said into 
the diaphragm: “Mr. Watson, come here, 
I want you!” 

Watson heard the words—over the 
wire! He rushed in, almost shouting the 
words: “Mr. Bell, I heard what you said 
—distinctly.” 

Solemnly, they shook hands. The goal 








BIG STEP. But in 1892 came the first New York-Chicago 
long distance wire which Bell had the honor of opening. 
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had been reached. Distinct words had 
been heard over the wire. Now was to 
begin a series of exhibitions that was to 
astonish the world. 

At Philadelphia, at the Centennial, 
he was awarded a gold medal for the tele- 
phone. At Boston, two months later, Lord 
Kelvin, one of the most noted scientists 
of the day, declared Bell’s invention “the 
most wonderful thing in America.” At 
Salem, Mass., Bell demonstrated a two- 
way long distance call between Boston 
and Salem, 16 miles. In London, he dem- 
onstrated it from the lecture platform. A 
new and startling invention had come into 
being. 

And it was to grow with incredible 
rapidity. In 70 short years it mushroomed 
from a few hundred phones of the New 
England Telephone Co. to more than 30 
million telephones today in the U.S, alone. 
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VERSATILE. Like his contemporary, Edison, Bell had interests in 
many fields, In 1920 his HD-4 speed boat set a record of 71 m.p.h. 
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CROSS COUNTRY. Then followed inauguration of a transcontinental line which was greeted by this imposing group in San Francisco. 





Gilbert Grosvenor, National Geographic Magazine; American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


grandson, 


FLIGHT. Bell foresaw the possibilities of aviation, often took his 
Melville Grosvenor, 


to watch kite experiments. 





Now the Bell System is a $6 billion busi- 
ness, employing more than 474,500 péople. 

In 1876, the very year the New Eng- 
land Telephone Co. started, the lawsuits 
began. 

One of the most persistent infringers, 
Elisha Gray, backed by plenty of money, 
carried his case to the Supreme Court. 
Quietly, Bell’s lawyers produced a let- 
ter from Gray. It was a letter Gray had 
forgotten ever writing. In it Gray gave 
Bell complete credit for the telephone. It 
ended the suit. 


Thought-wave communication? 


Already Bell was turning to other in- 
terests. He experimented with air-con- 
ditioning, scientific breeding of sheep, 
breathing under water, distilling drinking 
water from salt water, and the greatest 
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dream of all—aerial flight. Enthusiasti- 
cally, Bell now financed Langley’s experi- 
ments with the airplane, 

In 1903 Langley’s launching mechan- 
ism failed and he dove into the Potomac 
river. Bell himself, meanwhile, devised a 
huge multi-celled kite. The problem of 
flight obsessed him. When his grandson, 
Melville Bell Grosvenor, was born, the in- 
ventor was sound asleep. When he was 
finally awakened, his first question was: 
“Can he fly?” 

, From the earliest days, Bell educated 
his grandchildren. He believed in edu- 
cating by doing. Melville, now Assistant 
Editor of The National Geographic Maga- 
zine, began all sorts of scientific experi- 
ments at the age of 9. Intensely in- 
terested in geography, Bell was one of the 
backers and early presidents of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society of which his 


is new 


Grosvenor, 


son-in-law, Gilbert 
president, 

In his last years, Alexander Graham 
Bell made a startling prediction. Strange 
as it may sound to us in 1947 it is no more 
strange than the idea of the telephone 
would have been to the people of 1847. A 
life-long student of vibrations, the inven- 
tor was profoundly convinced that the uni- 
verse—even thought itself—was primarily 
electrical in character. Said Bell: 

“It is not unreasonable to look for- 
ward to a time when we shall see without 
eyes, hear without ears, and talk without 
tongues. Many recent scientific discoveries 
point to a day when men shall read one 
another’s thoughts—when, in fact, thought 
will be conveyed directly from brain to 
brain, without the intervention of speech, 
writing or any other known method of. 
communication.” 
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The New Dispersion 


The most significant mews of the past 
fortnight for America’s small cities didn’t 
make the headlines. 

General Electric Co. quietly an- 
nounced that in less than 18 months it had 
increased its plants from 36 (in 29 cities) 
to 93. Most of the new ones were built in 
small towns, and many more new ones 
will be—in Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois 
and Ohio. 

This announcement climaxed a trend 
which economists spotted years ago. They 
called it decentralization—a shift from 
construction of huge plants in congested 
cities to smaller units scattered over the 
nation. 

Today the trend has turned into a 
race. Industries are building or buying 
new factories at an unprecedented rate; 
and for every new plant going to a big city 
three are going to towns and cities of 25,- 
000 population or under. Leading the pro- 
cession are General Motors, du Pont, U.S. 
Rubber, Alcoa, Philco, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass and U.S. Steel. 

Fresh Fish. To the workers who will 
staff the new factories, this means a new 
kind of life—a life in smaller communities 
where dollars go further, where children 
play ball in open meadows instead of 
streets, where families may own homes and 
gardens and get their trout from streams 
instead of fish markets, 

To the towns, it means prosperity as- 
sured by a balance between two kinds of 
income—agriculture and industry. This 
means more local trade, better stores, serv- 
ices, schools—better living everywhere 
along Main Street. 

In the nine counties of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area alone more than 100 com- 
panies have announced plans for new de- 
velopments or expansions totaling more 
than $125 million. (Among them: Johns- 
Manville, American Radiator, H. J. Heinz, 
Campbell Soup, Blaw-Knox, Colgate- 
Palmolive Soap, General Mills and West- 
inghouse Electric.) 

Through 16 Southern states, chemical 
campanies have scattered 3,000 plants in 
recent years. The new nylon, rayon, plas- 
tics and nitrogen industries are rapidly 
adding others. 

Crusade? Though every industry has 
its own reasons for seeking new locations, 
most will admit that one basic purpose is 
to get a stake in each community, or at 
least in each section of the nation which 
buys its products and produces its raw ma- 
terials. 

Some local plant managers are taught 
how to keep in touch with the people, 
spread goodwill for the company and the 
basic free enterprise philosophy in which 
America believes. 

Beyond this, motives vary. General 
Electric wants to avoid having too large a 
proportion of the population in any town 
dependent on a sometimes fluctuating de- 
mand for its products. (In Schenectady, 
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20,000 of the city’s 90,000 people work 
for GE.) 

General Motors has built or bought 
some 20 plants in to states recently, bring- 
ing its total to 97 plants in 52 cities and 
15 states. One main objective: “to spread 
payrolls .. . and prevent hardships that re- 
sult from mushroom community growth.” 
Others: to get closer to both markets and 
raw materials, to find more—and more 
productive—workers. 

Last week U.S, Rubber acquired two 
mills in Burlington, N.C., where it will 
make rayon for tires. Since 1940 it has 
spread out in six other states. 

Du Pont has 80 plants in 25 states. 
Of these 18 are in nine Southern states 
where the company is building four more 
—three in small towns: Bellwood, Va. 
(pop. 75), Orange, Tex. (pop. 7,472), and 
Washington, W.Va. (pop. 882). Among 
reasons du Pont gives for continuing its 
southwagd trek: 

e@ @ Land costs and rentals are lower 
for both company and workers. 

e@ @ Waste disposal problems are more 
easily solved. 

e @ Factories can spread out, be more 
attractive and better designed. 

e @ A good supply of native Ameri- 
cans can quickly learn how to perform 
factory operations. 

@e Mild year-round temperatures 


Where Industries 


Grow New Roots 
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Pathfinder Chart 

INDUSTRIES. They want to share the strength 

that thrives on Main Street, U.S.A. (SEE: The 
New Dispersion) 





cut construction and maintenance costs, 
especially for plants requiring air condi- 
tioning. 

@ @ The South has large supplies of 
raw materials needed by chemical plants, 
including lime and much of the nation’s 
sulfur, carbon black from natural gas, 
phosphate rock, bituminous coal and cot- 
ton-seed products. 

Follow the Crowd. U.S. Steel is 
spending $18.6 million to improve its $180 
million Geneva plant at Provo, Utah (pop. 
18,071), and $25 million to increase tin 
plate and sheet facilities at Pittsburg, Cal. 
(pop. 9,520). 

Despite a strong attachment for its 
old home town of Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. 
Steel recognizes that gravity-centers of 
population, production and consumption 
are moving westward. 

Most industries do not list lower- 
paid workers as a reason for seeking new 
locations. Rather, they expect high wages 
to be maintained. But costs must be cut. 
To accomplish this, they are going into 
areas where they will have cheaper con- 
struction costs, shorter transportation, 
lower taxes, and increased productivity 
from workers leading healthier lives in 
their small town environment. 


The Labman Cometh 


Fifteen years ago Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.’s laboratory at Akron, Ohio, 
employed 20 workers. Today it has 170, 
in a $2 million building, with a million-a- 
year budget. 

Goodyear’s research expansion is typi- 
cal, All U.S. industry this year will spend 
$400 million so that 80,000 trained em- 
ployees can work in 2,500 research labora- 
tories. ‘ 

Last week H. J. Osterhof, manager of 
the Goodyear lab, told its wherefore and 
some of its doings: “We want to keep as 
many as possible of our 70,000 U.S, em- 
ployes on our payrolls in the future when 
business may not be at peak. This means 
making new lines.” 

Before thinking about these new lines, 
Goodyear had limited its research to natu- 
ral rubber, pigments and fabrics used in 
tires. Today Goodyear lab-men are writ- 
ing chemical symbols for synthetic rubber 
and fibres, draperies, wall coverings, ex- 
truded products (tubing and hose), shoe 
soles and heels, film for packaging. 

Results. Neolite, a plasto-elastic sole, 
is one new lab product to keep employ- 
ment high. Neolite, flexible as leather, is 
described as much more durable. Good- 
year expects it will bring them 25% of 
U.S. shoe sole business, 

Pliofilm, another job-creating Good- 
year product, is a transparent film made 
by reacting natural rubber with chemicals. 
Used in packaging frozen and fresh fruits 
and meats, it seals moisture in or out (as 
the producer desires), prevents shriveling 
and protects from mold. 

Fighting Flowers. Battelle Memo- 
rial Institute (Columbus, Ohio) has a 
“man bites dog” story in pest control. 
Commercial florists can now train chrysan- 
themums, carnations and hydrangeas to 
kill insects that attack them. Adding a 
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WILLARD SMUCKER. He likes old-style pack- 
ages. (SEE: Big Apple) 


chemical element (selenium) to the soil in 
which the plants grow makes the foliage 
poisonous to insects. 

Battelle’s new metallic copper paint, 
poisonous to marine life, protects a ship’s 
bottom from barnacles for two years, 


about four times the job of ordinary 
paints. 
From the laboratories of Standard 


Oil Co, of New Jersey comes a new syn- 
-thetic resin, said to be the first of high 
quality obtained from petroleum. Its flex- 
ibility and adhesiveness make it useful on 
highly polished metal where ordinary 
paints cannot hold. Likely uses: a baked- 
on priming coat for automobile bodies, a 
coating (2/10,o0oths of an inch thick) for 
tin cans. 


Big Apple 


It takes a woman’s hands to lock 

Such sweetness in an old brown crock... 

.-- Cooled ina springhouse made of rocks: 
Apple Butter.—The Ohio Magazine 

Two carloads a day is Smucker’s ap- 
ple-butter capacity. This year’s output is 
enough to spread a slice of bread three 
times a week for 3 million school children. 

Last week Willard E. Smucker (J. M. 
Smucker Co.’s general manager and treas- 
urer) shook his head over these figures and 
said rather hopelessly: “There isn’t a 
chance of keeping production down to this 
level.” 

Foxy Grandpa. Smucker’s is 25 
miles from Akron in Orrville, Ohio (pop. 
4,484). The firm’s production troubles be- 
gan in 1897 soon after J. M. Smucker, 
Willard’s father, opened a small steam- 
operated mill to make cider for farmers 
(price: 1¢ a gallon). J. M. decided to 
make apple butter, too, so he’d have some- 
thing to sell after the cider-making season 
was past. (His Mennonite grandfather, 
David Smucker, had made the recipe fa- 
mous back in Juniata County, Pa.). 

Soon J. M. was buying apples by the 
ton, boiling them in big wooden tanks 
heated with copper coils and peddling his 
product in gallon and half-gallon crocks to 
retail grocers within 25 miles. He was 
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selling $59,000 worth to wholesale grocers 
and chain stores in 1915: $500,000 worth 
in 1935. 

Proud of the family product, Willard 
wanted a container that would make it 
look as good as it tasted. The jar (old- 
fashioned in shape, but with a modern 
screw top, and a label depicting women of 
bygone days boiling apple butter outside 
their doorways) won first prize in the 
American Management Association’s pack- 
aging exposition. 

Now Smucker’s has acquired two new 
plants (in Salem, Ohio, and Wenatchee, 
Wash.), employs up to 200 workers, has 
efficient laboratory methods of quality 
control; but still uses the original formula, 
blending different varieties of apples. 


Waiting on a Worm 


The mulberry silkworm has the tem- 
perament of an opera singer and requires 
as much attention as a dairy cow. Do- 
mesticated before 2600 B.c., it has lost all 
self-reliance and can’t keep alive without 
human care. 

Some 200 people a month, mostly 
veterans, are asking the Agriculture De- 
partment: “Is it possible to make good 
money raising silkworms, without finan- 
cial risk or too much hard work?” 

Last week came answers from two 
sources. Wheeler McMillen, president of 
the National Farm Chemurgic Council, 
warned would-be silk raisers: 

“The lure of the silkworm is as fasci- 
nating to many as the search for gold. 
Since Colonial days} repeated attempts 
have been made to establish the silk in- 
dustry in the U.S. So far, no attempt has 
ever paid off with sudden wealth. Enthusi- 
asts will be smart if they raise silkworms 
as a hobby to begin with. Get the facts 
before investing time and money.” 

In pre-war days U.S. imported from 
40 to 50 million pounds of raw silk from 
Japan annually as against 7.8 million 
pounds in 1946. Though silk is coming in 
small quantities from China, Italy, Brazil 
and elsewhere, it will be scarce for the 
next five years because many of Japan’s 
mulberry trees were destroyed during the 
war so the land could be used for grow- 
ing food. 

Go Slow. But the shortage of silk 
doesn’t necessarily mean fancy profits for 
American cocoon producers. Government 
authorities say: 

1) Profits, if any, under today’s con- 
ditions will probably be small because the 
market for cocoons is uncertain and labor 
costs high, 

2) Since the silkworm thrives best in 
Japan, the U.S. will probably encourage 
Japan to rebuild its silk industry. This 
might wipe out any market for American 
cocoons built up meanwhile. 

Generally, the best- chance to make 
money will be in Southern states where 
the climate is favorable. 

A Dollar's Worth? But raising silk- 
worms is hard work. Any would-be seri- 
culturist (silkworm raiser) can find how 
much by investing a dollar or two for a 
hundred silkworm eggs. The people from 
whom he buys the eggs will explain how 


much waiting on the worms require. 

They must be fed from four to eight 
times a day. Leaves they eat must be 
picked fresh or kept in oiled paper in a 
refrigerator. If the leaves get wet they 
must be dried—moisture makes the worm 
sick. 

When the worm wanders restlessly 
about its tray, it’s ready to spin a cocoon. 
It should then be provided with a bundle 
of twigs or a cornucopia (see picture). 
If the spinning doesn’t progress the worm 
may be lifted tenderly with padded tweez- 
ers back into its tray. It must then be fed 
more fresh leaves. 

Once started, the worm can spin its 
cocoon in three days. Ten days later 
comes the moth, which lays new eggs. 

But the eggs won’t hatch in a hot or 
temperate climate unless first exposed to 
cold (scientists believe this is because silk- 
worms originated in high altitudes). They 
should be put in a refrigerator at 40° F. 

After chilling, the eggs may be sprin- 
kled lightly with water, must be kept from 
direct sun and draughts at a uniform 70° 
F. When they hatch into worms—more 
leaves, chopped fine. 

Every would-be sericulturist must de- 
cide’ for himself whether it’s worth a 
dollar. 





Ward's Natural Science, Inc. 

A CYCLE. Silkworm eating mulberry leaves; 

adult moth just out of*cocoon; moth laying 
eggs. (SEE: Waiting on a Worm) 
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OLESALERS AND RETAILERS believe "price hysteria" has passed. They now 
expect price declines to be "gradual and orderly." Some canned goods 
may even go up this summer due to lean stocks, higher freight rates 
and cost of containers. 


VENETIAN BLIND INDUSTRY expects to sell $150 million of its product this year 
as against $100 million in 1946. Reasons: They're getting more ma-— 
terials, and buyers are finding them more convenient for home and 
business. 


quoted delivered price of new ingots. Iron scrap brings $5 to $10 a 
ton more than quoted price of pig iron. Increasing steel supplies may 
end this fantastic situation in about three months. 


MACHINE TOOL SALES will hit about $250 million this year——a $75 million drop 
from 1946. About $100 million worth will be exported. 


WORN-OUT FREIGHT CARS are being taken off the rails at the rate of 1,000 cars a 
month. Builders hope.to step up production from 3,000 to 9,000 cars a 
month by June. 


BUT STEEL-STARVED INDUSTRIES, while admitting the necessity, bemoan steel's 
agreement to channel 170,000 tons a month to freight car builders for 
new construction and repair of old stock. 


AUTO MAKERS FEAR STEEL AND COPPER SHORTAGES, bad as a plague of strikes, may 


cut present high production rate (5 million cars and trucks a year). 








Apr. 1 following the end of import controls. 


U.S. RUBBER CO. PROMISES MIRACLES for its new half-inch thick foam rubber 
product. Company's claim: An egg packed in-it can be bounced like a 
tennis ball without cracking. 


PROOF OF THE IMPACT—PROOF PACKAGING will come next month when U.S. Rubber will 


in California. Los Angeles' Thrifty Drug Co. will parry big drives by 
Rexall and Sontag chains by adding 19 new stores to its chain of 50. 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY, which went east in pre-war days for most of 50,000 supply 
items, can now buy most from its own producers. Sample production: 
packed meat--1.2 million pounds, paint-—-$100,000 worth, pharmaceuti- 
cals—-$1.5 million worth. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS WHICH PROVIDE LUNCHROOMS on the premises reap two important 


benefits: (1) reduction in personnel turnover, (2) easier recruiting 
of new workers. 


according to a national survey. Industry and Government spokesmen 
agree that about two-thirds can be built this year. 


SUPERCHARGED ENGINES will be tested at 70-below-zero temperatures encountered 
in flights up to 40,000 feet in United Aircraft's refrigeration 
building now being built in East Hartford, Conn. 


670,000 NEW BUSINESSES STARTED SINCE JAN. 1, 1944, and still surviving are 
divided as follows: retailing (grocery, electric appliances, frozen 
food stores, etc.) about 300,000; construction, 90,000; manufacturing, 
60,000; wholesale trade, 45,000; laundries, tailor shops, shoe repair 
and radio rebuilding, 120,000; mining, transportation, communications, 


finance, insurance, real estate, 55,000. 
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ists: radar control for model planes, jet-propelled racing car that 
tops 100 m.p.h., Diesel railroad engines and streamlined coaches. 


A MILLION BABY OYSTERS will be imported from Japan by Pacific oyster growers to 
re—seed beds from British Columbia to Coos Bay. Pacific Coast beds 
suffered last summer from low-temperature water. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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TRAILER “SHUTTLE METHOD’ AT WORK \ 


This illustrates one of the outstanding 

economies of the Trailer Method. In 

hundreds of cases, one power unit can 

handle two or more Trailers. Only the 

Trailers need to be left for loading or 

unloading. The power unit keeps work- 
ing and earning. 
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@ HAUL BIG LOADS 


In most cases Trailers are 
used chiefly because they enable 


small trucks to haul big loads at lower cost. 


@ KEEP POWER UNITS WORKING 
However, in many businesses, the big point 
is that Trailers can be parked at terminals 
for loading and unloading without tying up 
power units and drivers. 


@ SERVE AS “FEEDERS” 

In addition, Trailers serve as mobile ware- 
houses. These load-carrying “detachable 
bodies” are left standing at destinations and 
serve as “feeders” to city delivery units. 


* * * 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. @ DETROIT 32 


9 Factories —65 Factory Service Branches 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 







Fruehauf Trailers deliver a spe- 
cialized service unparalleled by 
any other method! You need only 
check these advantages and com- 
pare them with your present set-up 
to know whether the Trailer idea 
will effect worthwhile savings for 


your business. 





SERVING AS “RUBBER-TIRED’” WAREHOUSES 
Often deliveries are made locally or to distant points where 
the Trailers are uncoupled and “spotted” to serve as ware- 
houses. When unloaded, a full unit is pulled in and the 
empty returned. Double handling of stock is eliminated. 


xx 


if you'd like to hear of actual cases 
where Trailers are serving better and pro- 
viding bigger savings over other hauling 
methods, just call in your Fruehavf man 
for the facts. 


A TRUCK IS LIKE A HORSE 
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Moscow 


Peace-seekers, living in the best hotel, 
will see shabby crowds, 
buildings, ballet-—and a play 


Yor the world’s peacemakers, all roads 
lead to Moscow. The red carpet is down 
for the 500 visitors expected to attend the 
Mar. 10 opening of the United Nations 
Council of Foreign Ministers. 

The conference, which can make or 
break the world’s hopes for lasting peace, 
will be held in the green-stone Spirodo- 
novka House in the shadow of the Krem- 
lin (see photo). 

The ministers and their staffs, the 
largest foreign group ever to visit the So- 
viet capital, will live in the Hotel Moskva, 
biggest and best in Moscow. In prepara- 
tion, the hotel has been smartened from 
top to bottom. From rows of teletype ma- 
chines, newsmen expect to cable 100,000 
words of conference news each day. A big 
new switchboard will relay nation-to-na- 
tion telephone calls, 

Hey, Taxski! Visitors will find Mos- 
cow, a city of four million, as congested 
as any world metropolis. Its dingy build- 
ings need paint; its war-crippled taxi fleet 
is shabby. Its famous new subway has the 
rush-hour madness of New York’s IRT, 
and its travelers are every bit as rude. 

In out-of-the-way cafes or smart sup- 
per clubs, fast-eating Americans will have 
to put up with the world’s slowest waiters, 
London’s included. 

Culture Conscious. But lights burn 
bright along Moscow’s great white way, 
where 18 theaters offer ballet, musical 
comedy and drama, variously spiced with 
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Soviet propaganda. The newest offering 
is a play by Konstantin Simonov whose 
novel, Days and Nights, was a U.S. best- 
seller in 1945. 

To those who understand Russian, 
Simonov’s play, The Russian Question, 
tells a typical party-line story. Its villain 
is an American publisher who assigns the 
hero, a reporter, to visit Moscow for three 
months and write a book on “ten reasons 
why the Russians want war.” The triumph 
of Soviet philosophy over Western ideals 
is Simonov’s (and the Kremlin’s) idea of 
a happy ending. 

For those who like night clubs, Mos- 
cow offers. a new hot spot in the Grand 
Hotel with two bars, two bands (which 
play loud American jazz but don’t over- 
look Dark Eyes and other Russian bal- 
lads), Viennese decorations, white-coated 
waiters. 

In a land where food is scarce, this 
club is amply stocked. Those with the 
price can dine on caviar, steak, lamb, and 
rare delicacies like oranges, pineapples, 
potatoes, carrots, peas, 

Drew Middleton, 
correspondent, wrote: 

“The floor show was about what you 
would expect to see in a roadhouse outside 
Trenton. It included a lady magician, 
very coy; a couple of Spanish dancers 
from White Russia, and the inevitable pair 
of women acrobatic dancers. It might 
have been worse; there were no tap danc- 


” 


ers. 


New York Times 


Before the Big Four 


In President Truman’s opinion, 
George C, Marshall gets top credit for 
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Acme 


This week in Moscow, 
the warrior-statesman goes back on the 
firing line. His orders: Win the peace. 

Marshall gets his baptism of fire at 
the Big Four Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters after only two months as Secretary of 
State. Even so, he’s no novice at inter- 
national table talk. 

He made the rounds with President 
Roosevelt from Casablanca to Yalta. He 
accompanie@ President Truman to Pots- 
dam. His last stepping stone to a Cabinet 
portfolio was a 13-month mission to 
China. His Moscow conferees will find he 
drives a hard, fair bargain with little waste 
of time. 

Objectives of the fifth Foreign Min- 
isters conference are to draft (1) a treaty 
of state for Austria (since Austria never 
declared war she cannot sign a peace 
treaty), and (2) a treaty of peace-for 
Germany, which will not be represented 
at Moscow and may never sign the fin- 
ished product. 

Optimists predict the chief work of 
the Moscow conference could be done in 
two months. But that involves a big “IF” 
—if the Russians co-operate as they did 
during the last days of the recent New 
York conference. 

Here are the main problems which 
must be settled before the German treaty 
can be signed, sealed and delivered. 

Eastern Frontiers. The U.S. will in- 
sist on substantial eastward revision of the 
Potsdam-drawn Oder-Neisse line, separat- 
ing Germany from Poland and Russia. If 
the U.S. wins this point Germany will lose 
industrially rich Upper Silesia, the Port of 
Danzig and agriculturally important East 
Prussia. But she will regain eastern Pom- 
erania, eastern Brandenburg and Lower 
Silesia. This would let Germany boost 
food production by 30%, easing the bur- 
den on occupation authorities and Ameri- 
can taxpayers. But Russia will fight hard 
against the U.S. plan. Moscow wants to 


winning the war. 
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delay economic recovery in the western 
zones until occup2tion troops pull out. 
Then Russia would use this territory to 
bribe Germany into joining the Commu- 
nists. 

Western Frontiers. Since the days of 
Louis XIV, France has wanted to stretch 
her borders to the Rhine. Today she also 
covets the industrial heart of Germany— 
the Saar and the Ruhr. But U.S. and Brit- 
ish coolness nudged the French onto a dif- 
ferent tack. Now they seek joint Allied 
rule of the Ruhr and the Rhineland with 
permission to cart away to France most of 
the Ruhr’s steel mills. 

The U.S. isn’t willing to go that far. 
We want to give the Saar to France, but 
keep the Ruhr and the Rhineland within 
Germany, under Allied control. While 
Holland, Belgium and Luxemburg nomi- 
nally seek chunks of German territory, 
only the Dutch are serious. The Germans 
set back Dutch productivity by flooding a 
half million acres of their land. 

Unification. The U.S. favors an eco- 
nomically and politically united, but thor- 
oughly decentralized Germany as defined 
in the Potsdam Declaration. Russia will 
try to woo German favor by urging a cen- 
tralized German government, which she 
hopes to control. 

Reparations. This issue is hotter 


than a Chinese firecracker. In violation of - 


the Potsdam agreement, Russia already is 
taking reparations out of current produc- 
tion in eastern Germany. She also wants 
to boost industrial output of western Ger- 
many and take more reparations there. 
The U.S. opposes any policy that will bleed 
white the merged American and British 
zones and increase the load on the U.S. 
taxpayer. 

A compromise will probably give Rus- 
sia some reparations out of west-German 
production, and soften the level-of-indus- 
tries agreement of March 1946. This set 
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MOSCOW ISSUES. Map shows where German borders must be fixed. The Oder-Neisse line is 
point of issue. Russians consider line fixed on Lausitzer Neisse river; the U.S. and Britain want 
Glatzer Neisse river as boundary. (SEE: Before the Big Four) 


German production at 559% of the 1936 
volume, about the same amount as 1932 
when seven million Germans were jobless. 

Originally, Russia wanted to restrict 
German steel production to 3 million tons 
a year. The U.S. held out for 5 million 
tons, Britain for 11 million. They com- 
promised on 5.8 million tons, but lack of 
coal has kept actual output down to a 
2-million-ton average since the war. Now 
Russia is willing to let steel production 
rise to 11 million tons, if she can obtain 
reparations out of current production. Ac- 
tually, Germany needs about 25 million 
tons of steel a year to rebuild her shat- 





Harris & Ewing 


NO STRANGERS. Marshall and Molotov have met often. One of their first meetings was in 
wartime at Washington when Marshall, Cordell Hull and Admiral King met Molotov at the 
airport. Former Russian Ambassador Litvinov is at right. (SEE: Before the Big Four) 
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tered cities and export enough to become 
self-supporting. 

Prisoners of War. France has 600,- 
ooo German prisoners working at forced 
labor. Britain has 300,000 plus 100,000 in 
the Middle East. Russia has a whopping 
3 million plus 200,000 in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia. The U.S., recog- 
nizing Germany’s need for manpower, fa- 
vors return of all prisoners. France and 
Britain have promised to co-operate, but 
say it may take two years. So far Russia 
has returned only the sick, the unfit and a 
few Communist agitators. 

Since his return from China, Marshall 
has worked day and night preparing for 
the Moscow conference. When he eases 
his six-foot frame into the U.S. delegate’s 
chair at the Spironovka House conference 
table he will be ready to shoot the works. 

Just before he left for Moscow, Mar- 
shall gave Foreign Commissar Molotov 
advance notice that he is no punch-puller. 
When Molotov protested at Undersecre- 
tary Acheson’s characterizing Russian pol- 
icy as “aggressive and expansionist” 
(Acheson really said “expanding’”’) Mar- 
shall said Acheson had testified “in line of 
duty” before a Senate atomic energy hear- 
ing. Thus forewarned, Molotov must 
know that if he is itching for a scrap at 
Moscow, he will find Marshall ready, will- 
ing and more than able. 


Dead Man’s Money 


Hatsuo Inukai is one of Japan’s 
thousands of “living war dead.” Like the 
others he went forth to die for his em- 
peror, but didn’t, official casualty lists to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

When his family received word of his 
“death,” they put on a fine funeral, col- 
lected 5,000 yen from bereaved friends 
and relatives, turned it over to a cousin, 
Taro Tanikawa, 

Last December Inukai came strag- 
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Keystone 


BEHIND THE VOICE. Announcer Tatiana Hecker (lett) reads script as engineer Sylvia Magnit checks controls. Russion words on the micro- 
phone mean “The Voice of the United States of America.” (SEE: Words for Russia) 


gling home, very much alive. When he 
began to feel the pinch of civilian life, he 
demanded the 5,000 yen from his cousin. 
“Nothing doing,” said Tanikawa. 
“My cousin Inukai is dead.” 
“I do not feel dead,” Inukai replied. 
“But you are. I am going to keep 
the money.” 


Inukai appealed to the police. They - 


sympathized, but by last week they still 
hadn’t decided what to do. Reason: If 
they grant Inukai’s request, the thousands 
of other “living dead” will make similar 
claims, 


Words for Russia 


Victor Franzusoff, Russian-born U.S. 
citizen, stepped up to the microphone. The 
place: the State Department’s broadcast- 
ing studios in the Argonaut Building, New 
York. 

Precisely at t p.m, (9 p.m. in Mos- 
cow), Franzusoff got the “on-the-air” sig- 
nal. He spoke in Russian: 

“Hello! This is New York calling! 
You are listening to the voice of the 
United States of America!” 

Then the orchestra came in with the 
theme song: The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public. The Department of State’s first 
broadcast to the Soviet Union, relayed by 
85,000-watt shortwave transmitters in Mu- 
nich, was on the air. For a full hour, six 
announcers (four men and two women) 
told listeners in the world’s biggest dicta- 
torship about life in the U.S. 

The program brings the number of 
hour-long programs broadcast by the De- 
partment to 59, circling the globe every 
day in 23 languages. 

Who Hears It? The program was 
beamed to Russia with the permission of 
the Soviet government but it didn’t get a 
line of publicity in Russian newspapers. 
Estimated audience: “perhaps” 10,000, 

Since the average Russian two- or 
three-tube set can pick up Munich, the 
State Department expects the number of 
listeners to grow. Of the approximately 
11 million radio receivers in Russia, half 
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have public loudspeakers or multiple re- 
ceivers tuned for Soviet broadcasts only. 
Russian soldiers brought home from occu- 
pied areas between half a million and a 
million radios, half of them equipped with 
short-wave bands. Last year Russia pro- 
duced 325,000 sets. Current goal is 925,- 
000 sets a year. 

Russians who tuned in the first 
“Voice of America” broadcast heard a 12- 
minute discussion of the relationship be- 
tween the 48 states and the Federal Gov- 
ernment; an:8-minute science feature; and 
20 minutes of simple, factual, uncolored 
news. Lighter items concerned Truman’s 
order of a new plane to replace The Sacred 
Cow, John Steinbeck’s new novel, The 
Wayward Bus; and some ingenious rob- 
bers who gave their victims sleeping pills. 
For music there was Turkey in the Straw, 
Cole Porter’s Night and Day, and a med- 
ley of cowboy tunes, but no Star Spangled 


UNRRA 
VICTOR. Dr. Lukaszezyk is back in what's left 
of his laboratory. (SEE: Hide & Seek) 


Banner. The State Department officials, 
who said the national anthem “would be 
inappropriate for a theme song,” chose 
Julia Ward Howe’s The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic “purely for its beauty and 
musical appropriateness.”’ Some observers 
thought the “Voice of America” should 
have given the Russians these words with 
her music: 
In the beauty of the lilies, Christ was 
born across the sea 
With a glory in His Bosom that trans- 
figures you and me. 
As He died to make men holy, let us 
die to make men free 
While God is marching on, 


Hide & Seek 


Dr. Franciszek Lukaszczyk, director 
of the Madame Sklodowska-Curie Insti- 
tute at Warsaw, was always one jump 
ahead of the Gestapo. UNRRA officials, 
back from Poland, tell how the Polish doc- 
tor outwitted Hitler’s snoopers: 

Early in the war, Gestapo agents, 
eager for booty, swooped down on the hos- 
pital to confiscate its $50,000 supply of 
scarce radium. Cagy Dr. Lukaszczyk had 
already hidden one gram of his precious 
store (a gift from Madame Curie). When 
the Nazis started to walk off with the re- 
mainder—720 milligrams—the doctor 
warned them of the dangers of carrying it 
without special precautions. The agents 
were scared off, but returned later with a 
specialist to take the radium. 

During the next four months the Ges- 
tapo tried hard to find the other gram. 
But Dr. Lukaszczyk falsified his records, 
finally convinced them the radium was 
gone. From time to time during the war 
he brought the radium out of hiding to 
treat exceptional cancer cases, 

Finders Keepers. When the Polish 
underground rose in rebellion in 1944, Dr. 
Lukaszczyk had to quit his hospital. He 
left the radium in a small ventilator in a 
seldom-used closet, then waited near War- 
saw for a chance to remove it. 

In August 1944, he bribed a German 
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tank driver to take him to the hospital. 
Although the tank was set aflame by gun- 
fire, Dr. Lukaszczyk was able to retrieve 
the radium. He was just in time: Twenty- 
four hours later looters swooped down on 
the hospital, wrecked it, took away x-ray 
apparatus and other equipment. 

Today, Dr. Lukaszczyk, who looks 
like actor Ronald Colman and has a pas- 
sion for knickers, is back at his hospital. 
The Polish government has set aside 
$345,000 for rebuilding it. UNRRA will 
replace the equipment. And Allied officials 
have uncovered the Gestapo-stolen ra- 
dium. With his cloak-and-dagger days be- 
hind him, Dr. Lukaszczyk looks forward 
to serving humanity. 


“Maryke’ Arrives 


The cannon started booming in Soest- 
dijk and other Dutch cities at 7 a.m. 
Sleepy burghers tumbled out of bed and 
began to count the shots. For 51 would 
mean that Crown Princess Juliana’s 
fourth-born was a girl; 101 would mean a 
boy who might some day be Holland’s 
first king since 1890, 

When the cannon stopped firing after 
the sist shot, every Hollander knew 
there was no new crown prince. A boy 
would have been second in line of suc- 
cession to the throne. Juliana will succeed 
her mother, Queen Wilhelmina, who has 
reigned 57 years since the death of her 
father, William ITI. 

Now There Are Four. At Juliana’s 
palace, her doctor announced that the 
royal baby weighed a dainty six pounds, 
ten ounces. Already nicknamed “Maryke,” 
she will be christened Her Royal High- 
ness Maria-Christina, princess of the 
Netherlands, princess of Orange-Nassau 
(after her mother), and princess of Lippe- 
Biesterfeld (after her father, Prince Bern- 
hard). Her sisters are the Princesses Bea- 
trix Wilhelmina, 9; Irene Emma, 7; and 
Ottawa-born Margriet Francisca, 4. 

Although the Dutch got no crown 
prince, they did receive a national holiday 
and extra rations of tobacco and chocolate, 





In celebration, the House of Orange gave 
an estimated $2.5 million to charity. 


India: Free by '48 


Winston Churchill could only sit and 
scowl as~he listened to Prime Minister 
Attlee’s empire-shaking announcement. 

Attlee was announcing to a hushed 
House of ‘Commons that after 200 years, 
Great Britain was getting out of India. 
Not later than June 1948, he said, power 
in British India would be transferred to 
“responsible Indian hands.” 

Whose hands, Attlee didn’t say. But 
two pairs were reaching—the thin bony 
hands of Moslem leader Mohamed Ali 
Jinnah, and those of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, present head of India’s Interim 
government. 

Attlee’s Labor government hoped Jin- 
nah and Nehru would clasp hands and 
bring to India what Great Britain had not: 
peace between Jinnah’s Moslems and 
Nehru’s Congress Party (Hindus). 

Up to India. The prospects for such 
a handclasp were none too bright, but 
complete independence might force it. 
For, reasoned Attlee’s Labor government, 
this was the beginning or the end of India. 

She would either become a united, 
free nation or break up into warring 
states, A civil war in India would prob- 
ably bring foreign intervention—and per- 
haps not by Great Britain. 

The Factions, Attlee’s announcement 
turned many eyes to Jinnah. As leader of 
India’s 90 million Moslems his reaction 
was of vital importance. Since last De- 
cember he has refused to let his party 
participate in India’s Constituent As- 
sembly, the body responsible for drafting 
a constitution. Yet he has insisted on 
representation in the Interim govern- 
ment inaugurated last September. 

A recent announcement that the more 
than 500 native Princes would send dele- 
gates to the Constituent Assembly left 
Jinnah’s Moslems alone and unrepresented. 
But the surprise agreement between the 
Princes and the Interim government still 
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FIRST PHOTO. Prince Bernhard took several snapshots of his new daughter a few hours after her 
birth. He selected this as best negative. (SEE: “Maryke” Arrives) 
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Black Star 
VICEROY. Handsome Lord Mountbatten re- 
places Wavell. (SEE: India: Free by '48) 


left unanswered the question of how their 
93 representatives would be elected. 

The various sizes of the states made 
the question a difficult one. Hyderabad, 
for.example, is larger than the state of 
Nebraska, and has an annual income of 
more than £700 hundred million. His 
exalted highness the Nizam of Hyderabad 
would surely demand more representation 
than the Prince of Bilbari (area,.1.6 sq. 
miles; pop. 27; income, £ seven), 

By co-operating in the government, 
the Princes might be able to retain some 
of their present freedom of action, Other- 
wise, a strong central government might 
force them to institute many much- 
needed economic and political reforms. 

As India entered her last 15 months 
under British rule, another announcement 
from Attlee brought interest. It was that 
tall, handsome Lord Louis Mountbatten 
was to succeed Viscount Wavell as Vic- 
eroy. To many, Mountbatten’s appoint- 
ment had a symbolic ring, For he was the 
great grandson of India’s first and last 
Empress-Queen Victoria, 


Cambodia's White Elephant 


In the last 13 centuries, orientalism 
in Cambodia, province of French Indo- 
China, has been little touched by world 
changes. Her 3 million inhabitants still 
worship their 26-year-old king, Norodom 
Sihanouk, as a god. The elephant is their 
symbol of strength and wisdom, 

Lucky Find. Recently an albino 
(white) elephant was captured in the 
wilds. Found once in about every 50 years, 
a white elephant is automatically royal 
property: It symbolizes purity. Cambodia 
declared a national holiday. 

The elephant’s good influence was 
soon felt by Cambodians, Less than a 
week later the King announced his coun- 
try was taking its first step toward be- 
coming a constitutional monarchy and 
democracy. 

The proposed constitution will be 
submitted to a provisional National As- 
sembly elected last September—Cam- 
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Tnternation™®™! 


SNOW BRIGADE. Dig was the order of the day in British mines and in towns where the snow 
piled high. Drifts as deep as 20 feet in some areas crippled transportation, made food scarce. 








International Acme 


BREAD BOMBS. RAF men load containers with LONDON SCENE. Empty grates forced Lon- 
bread to be dropped to snowbound villages. doners like this nun to haul their own cool. 





International 


CANDLE POWER. Shutoffs of current for five hours a day affected even the General Electricity 
Board. Members wore overcoats to conferences, worked by candle light. (SEE: Toil, Tears, Sweat) 
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bodia’s first elective body in more than 
1,300 years. As planned, the government 
would closely resemble Britain’s, with two 
houses and a reigning monarch. 

Cambodia, however, will not be in- 
dependent; it will change from a French 
protectorate to a full-fledged member of 
the new French Union. As such, it will 
still have the protection of French arms. 
And such protection is sorely needed in 
war-torn southwest Asia. 


Toil, Tears, Sweat 


Wherever Britishers met, from Land's 
End at the bottom of England to Thurso 
at the top of Scotland, conversations ran 
like this: 

“Well, what do you think of it?” 

“Nearly as bad as the war, isn’t it?” 

“What do you mean, nearly as bad?” 

Britain’s 47 millions were up to their 
necks in a crisis as serious as when 
Goering’s Luftwaffe rained death from 
the skies in the blitz of 1940-41. Lack of 
coal closed factories, made nearly 5 million 
(70% of the nation’s industrial labor) 
jobless, brought back the dreaded dole 
(a foreman gets $4.80 a week for himself, 
$3.20 for his wife). 

Electricity was cut off to all but 
essential users for five hours a day (9 
a.m. to noon, 2 to 4 p.m.) as power plants 
were forced to cut coal consumption from 
727,000 to 580,000 tons a week. Heavy 
snows crippled transportation, made the 
essentials of life scarce. 

Laugh It Off. But if Britons were 
down, they were far from out. For one 
thing, they still had their sense of humor. 
In an exclusive London club, a wag put 
a vase of raw carrots on a table, pla- 
carded: “Try a carrot for night sight 
during Shinwell [Emmanuel Shinwell. 
Minister of Fuel and Power] days of 
fuel economy.” Over the light switch in 
another club. this crudely printed sign 
appeared: “Out of use until the Conser- 
vative Party’s return to Parliament.” 

For the most part Britishers made 
the best of their hard lot. Shopgirls did 
exercises at regular intervals to keep 
warm. Office clerks slaved by candlelight 
and aspirin sales zoomed due to the wide- 
spread eyestrain, The great Battersea 
candle factory was classified as essential. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury com- 
posed a prayer that God would grant 
citizens “grace to work together with 
honest and faithful hearts, each caring 
for the good of all.” Foreign Minister 
Bevin, preparing to leave ‘for the Moscow 
conference, complained: “If I had 4o 
million tons of coal now I should be three 
times as powerful in Europe as I am.” 

Coal was the key, and Britain had 
only one course: to pull herself up by 
the bootstraps of her miners (see The 
World and Us.). Responding to appeals, 
the miners managed to increase production 
slightly. Power was restored to the great 
Midlands industrial area when coal stocks 
at power stations reached 1,305,363 tons. 
But that was nearly 100,000 tons short of 
the government’s “rock-bottom minimum.” 

White Misery. And as the worst 
blizzard of Europe’s worst winter in 50 
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years piled 20-foot snowdrifts in southern 
England, a government White Paper 
charted a dreary future for all Britain. To 
increase production so that exports will be 
40% greater than before the war, the 
White Paper told Britons they must dig 
more coal, work long hours, continue 
rationing and the present thin diet, do with 
a smaller army, bring in foreign workers, 
attract housewives to the factories, hold 
beyond normal retirement age. 

Under that program 25% of Britain’s 
output would be exported, the White Paper 
said, raising the export level to 40% 
above pre-war. But not until it is 75% 
above pre-war can the people return to 
the 1939 standard of living. 

Lord Beaverbrook’s Evening Standard 
said the government “offers the British 
people toil, tears and sweat. Blood alone 
they are spared in these piping days 
of peace.” 


Lion at Large 


General Silvestre, commander of the 
Spanish army in Spanish Morocco, made a 
big mistake in 1919. He quarreled with 
the Moorish leader, Abdel Krim, “Lion 
of the Atlas.” 

Abdel Krim rode off to the hills in 
a rage, swearing revenge. Two years later 
he was back with 100,000 fierce Arab 
tribesmen. They pounced on the Spaniards, 
killed 6,000, took 20,000 prisoner. 

In 1925, Abdel Krim invaded French 
Morocco. The French sent Marshall Petain 
to deal with Abdel Krim. His rifles were 
no match for Petain’s planes, artillery 
and machine guns. In May 1926, the 
French cornered Abdel Krim in his moun- 
tain stronghold, sent him into exile on tiny 
Reunion Island in the Indian ocean, 

Last week the Spanish government 
was, busy protesting to Paris. Reason: 
The French had freed Abdel Krim after 
more than 20 years of exile. Now 67, 
lame from a battle wound, his beard white, 
Abdel Krim wants to spend the rest of his 
days living quietly on the Riviera. - 


International 


TOUGH GUY. From Reunion to the Riviera. 
(SEE: Lion at Large) 
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The World and Us by Felix Morley 


Coals to Neweastle 


“To carry coals to Newcastle,” 
says the dictionary, is “to do what is 
superfluous.” As that city is the Eng- 
lish Pittsburgh, coal is supposedly 
shipped out, not in. 

But to quote this proverb in the 
land of its origin today is to elicit a 
Bronx cheer. Pride forced the British 
Labor Government to decline President 
Truman’s offer to send emergency ship- 
ments of American coal to England. 
The underlying issue, however, was not 
a test of pride, but power. 

The industrial strength of Great 
Britain is built on its extensive coal 
fields. This mineral wealth gave the 
country its industrial start. By stoking 
her factories, coal built Britain’s ex- 
port trade. If Britain must now import 
the fuel of which for generations she 
has had an exportable surplus, then the 
country is finished as a Great Power. 
No British government could make 
that humiliating admission and remain 
in office, 

So Prime Minister Attlee declined 
American aid and rallied his weary peo- 
ple for an “Economic Dunkirk.” As in 
the Battle of Britain, in 1940, courage 
and sacrifice responded. But would 
these virtues suffice? 


* * * 


The problem was basically one of 
production. In 1913, the last full year 
before the first World War, 1,111,000 
British miners extracted over 287,000,- 
ooo tons of coal, an average of 259 
tons per person employed. In 1946, the 
first full year after the second World 
War, 700,000 British miners extracted 
approximately 188,000,000 tons of 
coal; 270 tons apiece. 

Since the production per men em- 
ployed has risen slightly, though still 
far below American standards, the ca- 
tastrophic decline in output must for 
the most part be attributed to curtail- 
ment in numbers employed. And ‘this 
is the real problem. Britain can no 
longer find enough miners. 

Although the British Labor Gov- 
ernment has plenty of governmental 
planners, from Fuel Minister Emanuel 
Shinwell down, it appears that none of 
them anticipated this man power short- 
age. Their plans were laid for postwar 
unemployment — not  under-employ- 
ment, 

Now there is, indeed, unemploy- 
ment in Britain. But it is-due to gov- 
ernment closing of. factories to con- 
serve coal, short because there-are too 
few miners. 


* * & 
Coal mining is a dangerous and 


disagreeable occupation. It is natural 
that miners are always eager to leave 





the industry and that youths are un- 
willing to enter it. But in England, 
three additional factors have continued 
to make the situation acute. 

First is the appeal of the Armed 
Services. Britain still has over 1,500,- 
ooo men under arms and is planning 
conscription to maintain a permanent 
force of over a million. The pay is 
better and the life is more agreeable to 
many than mining. “The military have 
stripped the mines.” 

Second is the drain of the bureau- 
cracy. For its manifold socialistic 
schemes, and its expensive imperial 
commitments, the British government 
requires a second army of clerks and 
petty officials. Socialism has also 
stripped the mines, 

Finally there is the burden of tax- 
ation, higher because of the army and 
bureaucracy. As long as the British 
miner could make good take-home pay 
he would tolerate unhappy working 
conditions. But the income tax and the 
host of social security taxes have taken 
away his incentive to produce. “The 
former miner would rather live on the 
production of others. 

That is the problem behind the 
headlines in the British coal crisis, A 
top-heavy empire and a top-heavy so- 
cialism are breaking down productive 
ability at home. Plenty of Englishmen 
are willing to write governmental di- 
rectives, but not to mine coal; 

Though government directives use 
a lot of paper they are not, even in the 
quantities turned out in London today, 
as good fuel as coal. 
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Science 


Painting by Boris Deutsch 
APPEALING. Atom-doom may help sell Pepsi- 
Cola. (SEE: Legitimate Jitters) 


Legitimate Jitters 


This is the world ends 

This is the way the world ends 

This is the way the world ends 

Not with a bang but a whimper. 

—T. S, Eliot: The Hollow Men 

The blasts that gutted Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki were bound to stir echoes from 
troubled minds wherever in the world their 
news reached. Psychologists predicted in 
1945 that “atom-nerves” might soon be- 
come a fairly common ailment. 

It did. People already suffering from 
psychoneuroses simply substituted the A- 
bomb for earlier obsessions. Others, nor- 
mal but unhappy or strained, seem to 
have fixed on it more gradually as a focus 
for their worries. Psychiatrists say that 
only now are they getting cases which may 
really have begun as fear of a coming 
Atomic Doomsday. 

Too few people consult psychiatrists. 
But there are other astute, practical psy- 
chologists to see and give evidence that 


way the 


atom-fear is a part of many daily lives in — 


1947. 

Canny judges picking “Paintings of 
the Year” for Pepsi-Cola calendar ad- 
vertising felt it. They gave the nod (first 
prize: $2,500) to Boris Deutsch for his 
nightmare-ish What Atomic War Would 
Do To You. It adorns the November page 
(no omen intended, say Pepsi publicity 


people). 
Woe. Atom-nerves affect victims 
variously. Most commonly it takes shape 


as (1) anxiety or gloom; (2) escapist de- 
lusions; (3) urges to “do something.” 
Gloom and escapism were illustrated in a 
New York tabloid’s question-and-answer 
column: 

“A.C. writes: My wife is very upset, 
worried . . . since the advent of the A- 








bomb. What is the best mental approach 
for the relief of her fears? 

“Reply: Time usually dispels reac- 
tions of this sort. For the present, she 
must be convinced that the secret is in our 
hands. Furthermore, in the past, someone 
has always devised counter-measures 
against destructive weapons. But if her 
anxiety should continue . . . she has made 
an abnormal adjustment to something new 
—the Atomic Age—and is in need of psy- 
chiatric care... .” 

(Reprinting this, The New Yorker 
added a somewhat un-sidesplitting sub- 
script: “Give her a two year subscription 
to Popular Mechanics.’’) 

Unreal. If Mrs. A, C. needed psy- 
chiatric care, commented a Washington 
scientist after reading the item, so did the 
answers-editor. Illogical reliance on “the 
secret” and “counter-measures” is itself an 
“abnormal adjustment.” 

As a Senate committee was told last 
week by Chester I. Barnard, president of 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. and a 
framer of the Baruch plan, most of the 
“secret” already is “spreading around the 
world.” At least eight other governments 
(see Nation) now are working over its 
remains. With plenty of uranium (more 
common in the Earth’s crust than lead) 
and no great cash outlay (U.S. did the 
expensive trial-and-error pioneering) they 
all should have atomic power within two 
to five years. 

Equally escapist, say members of the 
Federation of Atomic Scientists, is the 
“counter-measure” hope. The Inventors’ 
Council at its annual meeting last week 
asked members to work toward ways to 


intercept bomb-carriers — rockets and 
planes. But to be effective (so great is 
fission’s destructive power) defensive 


weapons must work 100%. And no one yet 
ever has devised a 100% defense—even 
against hatchets, 

A very eminent psychiatrist’s feelings 
are: “People should be more afraid of the 
atomic bomb, not less.” 

Action! The urge to “do something” 
about atomic energy’s perils and promises 
usually takes the form of letters suggesting 
or offering action. Many are extreme. Even 
so, some are hard to judge as to whether 
or not they make sense. In a recent letter 





BROADCAST. Brunetti's studio: a lipstick-case. 
(SEE: Pocket Radio Stations) 
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to a popular magazine, a very sad but sane- 
sounding young man related that twice in 
five years he had developed cancer. It 
had been detected in time. Next time-it 
might not. Study with radioactive by- 
products of atomic energy, he knew; held 
hope of finding cancer cures. 

If military and legislative officials 
stymied this research until he was doomed, 
he said: “I have no intention of resigning 
myself . . . doping myself . . . awaiting 
death.” Instead, he planned a “drastic 
step” to put the problem on front pages. 

Obviously he meant he did not intend 
to die alone. “I have nothing to lose,” he 
sdid. “Others might gain.” 


Pocket Radio Stations 


As Dick Tracy readers have known 
all along, the two-way midget radio is 
here. All it needs before a poker-playing 
husband can start broadcasting tardy ex- 
cuses to the little woman at home is an 
enterprising promoter. 

The transmitting part of the set was 
officially unveiled last week in Columbus, 
Ohio, before members of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers. Its inventor, Dr. Cledo 
Brunetti, National Bureau of Standards 
physicist, had completed last year a call- 
ing-card sized receiver. 

The transmitter (not including micro- 
phone) is no bigger than a lipstick. This 
world’s tiniest radio station will broadcast 
a mile from the ground, farther from an 
airplane. Using painted lines of silver ox- 
ide “ink” instead of wire on the miniature 
ceramic chassis makes possible cost reduc- 
tions of 30%-50%, and size reduction al- 
most without limit. 

Rugged. The tubes are modeled on 
the proximity-fuse tubes developed by 
NBS scientists during the war. These 
were small and tough enough to be fired in 
the nose of a shell, set it off when it neared 
a target. 

A two-way Brunetti set will have to 
use the wave-band being reserved by the 
Federal Communications Commission for 
civilian walkie-talkie. Probably several 
Brunetti-set owners in each locality will 
share each frequency. 

This will work something like a party- 
line telephone, commented Dr. Brunetti. 
Your set will “buzz” to show someone is 
using your frequency, but it may only be a 
couple of neighbors gossiping. 


Unfreezing Nature's Secrets 


Phrases like “very surprising” and 
“most novel” issued from the sedate U.S. 
Geological Survey last week. Cause: the 
discovery of something more—or rather 
less—than ice at the South Pole. 

Arthur Howard, a G.S. staff man with 
the Byrd expedition, reported this late and 
intriguing bit of Antarcticana. The ex- 
plorers had found a 40 by 20 mile “oasis” 
of pea green shimmering lakes dotting the 
frozen continent’s glacial expanse. 

Some of the lakes were large enough 
for seaplanes to land. Where glaciers don’t 
crowd them, their shores are studded with 
500-ft.-tall earth mounds. These are 
brown, apparently tinted by iron ore. Its 
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Indoors Gale 


Feature attraction of the new 
ordnance laboratory Navy plans will 
be a complete captured Nazi super- 
sonic wind tunnel. Model is shown 
above with Engineer L. C. Fisher and 
Dr. R. J. Seeger, division chief. 





finders named the warm spot “Bunger’s 
Oasis” for Lieut. Comdr. David Bunger of 
Coronado, Cal., who spotted it first. 

Hidden Heat. Possible explanation: 
subterranean heat from a smouldering vol- 
cano. At least so guessed the U.S, Geo- 
logical Survey. But the nearest known 
active volcano is more than 1,000 miles 
away. One aviator thought he saw a small, 
volcanic looking crater in one of the brown 
mounds. 

As exploration proceeded, -Admiral 
Byrd told of other surprises. Several 
flights revealed uncharted mountains (one 
15,000 feet high) and an unsuspected bay 
four times the size of Connecticut. 


Planned Inferno 


Like many others, an abandoned coal 
mine in tiny Jasper, Ala., once caught fire. 
Cost of quenching it would have been pro- 
hibitive. So its drifting, pungent smoke 
plagued neighbors for 25 years. 

In January, just 16 miles away in 
Gorgas, another underground coal blaze 
began. But this time it happened by de- 
sign and no smoke was seen. The Alabama 
Power Co. and the U.S. Bureau of Mines 
had dropped incendiary bombs into holes 
drilled in mine seams, were collecting 
escaping gases in pipes. 

Their purpose was to see if the un- 
touched coal (in most mines: 35%) left 
underground when the mine was aban- 
doned could produce useful amounts of 
synthetic gas. Ultimately the experiment- 
ers hope to derive gasoline and diesel oil 
from the gas, see if it’s practical. 

To date the gas is too thin, diluted. 
Other experiments in Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania may show if raising the coal’s burn- 
ing temperature will enrich it. 





REYNOLDS 


Lente ROCKET 
BALL PEN 


IMPROVED BALL POINT! 
IMPROVED SATINFLO* INKI 


IMPROVED INK CONTROLS 


— Brings You All Reynolds’ Preci- 
sion “Know-How” Perfected in 
Producing 8,000,000 Ball Pens! 
Yet Priced at Only 
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NO LUXURY Tax * 


Covered by U. 8. Patentd 
Nos. 2, Me 479, 2,249, 163, 
D-143,508 and D- i45 _- 
586-7. Other Patents ap- 
wo ‘tor. . oe Reynolds 


Has All the Features of the Most 


Expensive Ball Pens! 
Only Reynolds — America’s ball 
pen pioneer — could bring you 
value like this in the famous pen 
that writes under water! It writes 
years, years, years, without refill- 
ing. Writes instantly on any pa- 
per, on cloth. Makes 6 to 8 car- 
bon copies. No refill cartridges to 
mess with. No blotters needed — 

write! new permanent Satinflo* ink dries 
as you write. No cap to fuss with 
or lose—just click the exclusive 
Ball Point Guard! Your choice of 
| five gorgeous, gleaming colors. 
ce Now—the only pen given “on- 
spark #! the-spot” service at your dealer’s. 
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Ae if Your Dealer Cannot Supply 
You, No Need to Wait... 
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a= 
| yugT MAIL THIS COUPON 
| - TODAY { 


Reynolds Pen Co., Dept. 10, 1550 N. Fremont &t., 
Chicago, Ill. Enclosed i ie my money order (or check) 
in amount of _____..._.._--. Junior Rocket 
Pen(s) at $1.69 each, plus 10c per pen to cover 
mailing cost. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

(Please check no. of pens in each color: -... 





black, ...... blue, —......green, ...... silver.) 
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The Lost Sex? 


Women—a subject as old as human- 
ity has flared up in a flame of attack that 
is licking its way across the country. 

What’s the matter with women? 
What are they doing to men, children 
and themselves? What do they want? 
Where do they belong? Questions as knot- 
ty and as involved with human emotions 
as these could be expected to set off a 
storm of muddled answers. They have. 

Momism. One of the first blasts came 
from Dr, Edward A. Strecker, psychiatric 
consultant to the Army and the Navy. In 
a book, Their Mothers’ Sons, he lashed 
out at the American “Mom.” The domi- 
neering, over-protective mother, he said, 
was directly to blame for the Army’s re- 
jection of two million men for psychiatric 
reasons. 

More jabs followed. Woman’s prog- 
ress toward emancipation is dangerous. 
She is restless because she will not accept 
her physical destiny, wrote Dr. Ralph 
Banay, psychiatrist. 

It is shockingly true that women are 
disturbed, agreed Dr. Margaret Mead, an- 
thropologist. But it is because they are 
taken for granted as home-makers they 
rebel, she explained. If women were made 
to feel that they really had a choice as to 
occupation, Dr. Mead felt the majority 
would elect home-making. 

Not Far Enough. Dr. Marynia F. 
Farnham, psychiatrist, cut deeper. In a 
new book, Modern Woman: The Lost Sex, 
she and co-author Ferdinand Lundberg 
joined the attack on mothers but con- 
demned others on their side for not finding 
out what has thrown women out of inner 
balance. 

The authors blame the machine civili- 
zation for destroying the home as a self- 
sustained unit and depriving women of 





their sense of personal value. The result- 
ing frustration has been fatal to women, 
as well as harmful to men and children. 
Women’s self-esteem as women—ac- 
ual or potential mothers—must be re- 
stored, the authors feel. The problem is 
so pressing, they say, that nothing but 


prompt Government action can fully 
meet it. 

Action. What the Government could 
do about so basic a problem was open to 
doubt. But last week Congress began 
chewing over a new bill that aims at a na- 
tional policy to erase legal discriminations 
based on sex and calls for a Presidential 
commission to study the woman’s status. 

Supporters of the bill—including all 
seven Congresswomen and some 40 organ- 
izations—held that it would “in no way 
oppose” the aims of the 23-year-old pro- 
posed “Equal Rights” amendment, already 
re-introduced in this Congress. 

Man Their Guns. But the equal- 
rightists leaped to their battle stations. 
If Congress favors differential treatment 
of men and women, warned the National 
Women’s Party, the cause of women will 
receive a “distinct setback.” 

Meanwhile, every American woman 
stands face to face with her own destiny. 
She may stay in the kitchen, come out, or 
go back in, She may envy, fight, dominate, 
or submit. Or she may live with others on 
a plane of one-individual-to-another. How- 
ever she meets her problem, it will be her 
way of finding a place in the confused 
society in which we live. 


For Brighter Breakfasts 


It never was hard to lure most people 
to the kitchen for snacks and chats. But 
with one of the new sets of kitchen tables 
and chairs beckoning the family, this room 
triumphs over any of the others. 





Daystrom Corp., Abraham & Straus 


TALLY HOI! Prancing-horse decals match the top of new table. (SEE: For Brighter Breaktasts) 
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Kitchen sets are living.up to a super- 
slickness set by new refrigerators, stoves 
and sinks. They do it with neat lines, 
gleaming trim and practical surfaces that 
even the most careless housewife won’t 
damage. Nearly all table tops are chip-, 
stain- and heat-proof, 

No Legs. Most spectacularly mod- 
ern are the tubular chrome sets. Many of 
the chairs don’t have the orthodox four 
legs, stand on two strips of chrome that 
swirl from front to back. Backs and seats, 
most often of beige, red or blue plastic- 
leather, curve into lines of comfort. 

The trickiest thing in this tubular 
chrome is a $60 set due to reach stores “in 
March. It features any of five sprightly 
decorative motifs—Nightingale, Straw- 
berry Festival, Trojan, Swedish Peasant 
and Floral Lace—built right into‘the plas- 
tic table top. And with it comes a kit of 
decals, in assorted sizes, that will take the 
“clinical” look out of any kitchen. 

Things-To-Come. More traditional 
sets—chrome-plated, mahogany or maple- 
stained—are in good supply, though deal- 
ers say shipments come in spurts. The 
“oddities” still attract more window shop- 
pers than buyers. One is a feather-light 
all-aluminum set. Backs and seats of the 
chairs are woven from strips of colored 
plastic, matched to the table top. 

Another set, just put on display, looks 
as if it might crawl off like a spider. It’s 
moulded of plywood and stained red, 
green or bright blue. The chairs, curved in 
one piece to fit the body, sprout metal 
legs. Not only is it the essence of comfort, 
says the manufacturer, but it’s so tough it 
can be left out in the rain without harm. 


Postwar Pastimes 


Whether it’s dogs, donuts or brother- 
hood, nearly every product or pursuit has 
a week of its own in promotion-minded 
America. Coming up Mar. 17-23 is an- 
other—National Hobby Week. 

This is one of those weeks, however, 
that’s actually been celebrated throughout 
the year. When the press of war work and 
worry lifted, people turned naturally to 
things like photography, gardening and 
the crafts (in that order of preference). 
Or so says the Hobby Guild of America, 
a New York organization which keeps its 
members up to the minute with a monthly 
magazine, and 20 booklets covering hob- 
bies from hypnotism te atomic physics. 

Most hobbyists go quietly along 
building their pine-cone baskets or culti- 
vating their black roses. But some get na- 
tional notice. On exhibit in New York now 
is a collection of hobbies that people will 
read about across the country. 

Don't Take Any. One man has built 
a three-masted schooner in a 15-watt light 
bulb. A woman paints cobwebs and makes 
minute furniture out of turkey quills. An- 
other woman is showing needlework intri- 
cately worked with verses (their copy- 
right is sewed in, too). There’s even an 
array of 1,000 wooden nickels. 

In Hollywood, stars’ pastimes often 
get publicity. Paul Henreid, for instance, 
has a world-famous glass bell collection. 
Lauritz Melchior spends his spare time 
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AT HOBBY SHOW. Visitor likes volunteer 
firemen badges. (SEE: Postwar Pastimes) 


molding marzipan (almond paste) candy. 
And Martha Vickers, elected “Queen of 
1947” by the Hobby Guild, reverses the 
usual procedure by collecting photos of 
her movie fans. She has papered the walls 
of a whole room with them. Now she’s 
working on the ceiling. 


Icy Soup to Frozen Nuts 


South Bend, Ind., women scurried in 
and cash registers jangled as William T. 
Miholich, 29-year-old veteran, hung out 
the Open-for-Business sign on the “new- 
est type food store in America.” 

Miholich claimed his Froz-in-Flayor 
Food Store was the first to offer. complete 
ready-to-cook meals. Typical menus he 
plugged and delighted customers paid for: 

“Working Girls Special: vegetable 
chop suey, crisp chow mein noodles, bak- 
ing powder biscuits, ice cream. Serves 
two generously for only 89¢.” 

“Dinner for Four: old fashioned 
bean soup, creamed tuna, French fried 
potatoes, fresh frozen peas, cloverleaf 
rolls, ice cream. Serves four for $2.09.” 


All That Gleams Does Not Clean 


Most people don’t mind paying their 
average $7 share of the nation’s yearly $1 
billion cleaning bill (up from a pre-war 
$485 million). But when they waste part 
of it on clothes that won’t dry-clean— 
and lose the clothes to boot—they have a 
big healthy gripe. 

Nor do 65,000 dry-cleaners like tak- 
ing the rap for ruining a garment that 
wasn’t made to clean. 

Trouble-Shooting. Every month the 
National Association of Dyers and Clean- 
ers get about 500 garments which mem- 
bers don’t dare tackle or have already 
tackled and lost. Time and again, experts 
at their Silver Spring, Md., headquarters, 
find the same old trouble spots. Sequins 
made of polystyrene plastic melt during 
cleaning. Plastic-coated taffeta (some of 
it turns up in rain coats) peels in the solu- 
tion. Hidden black interlining of collars 
or seams fades into the garment. Or heav- 
ily-sized material goes limp. 

Obviously, a customer can’t carry a 
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/. PIN A PAPER BAG to your apron for col- 


lecting stubs and litter. And put dirty ash 
trays in your cleaning basket! 


2. SAVE STEPS by keeping your polish, 


Cloths, brushes in a special cleaning basket 
And Carry it from room to room! 
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3. FOR QUICKER DUSTING, add a few drops of ' 
O-Cedar All-Purpose Polish to a dampened ' 
cloth. It keeps dust from scattering — gives extra 
sparkle with no extra effort! | 


4. CUT DOWN ON POLISHINGS by doing 
one super job at intervals. Apply O-Cedar 
All-Purpose Polish and let it clean, polish, 


| and nourish the wood, all at once. Many wo- 
| men let this rich polish “feed” into the wood 
; a few minutes before polishing. Makes the 


gleam last even longer! 
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O-Cedar All-Purpose Polish. pees 
kers use this polish than any 
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because it’s really all purpose! 
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ALL-PURPOSE POLISH 


CLEANS — POLISHES — PROTECTS 
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IF YOU PREFER A CREAM POLISH, say O-Cedar, too. 
Quick — easy — no rubbing — to make refrigerators, 
venetian blinds, woodwork, and other surfaces 


—— gleam! O-Cedar Corp’n, Chicago, Ill.; Toronto, Can. 
PF Gecsenined by 
Sot Howsekoort} O-CEDAR—"THE GREATEST HELP IN HOUSEKEEPING” 
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lightly until smooth and elastic. Cover 
and set in waem place, free from draft. 
Let rise until doubled in bulk, about 1/2 
hour. While dough is rising grease large- 


sized muffin pans. Prepare syrup by com- 
bining 


®@ Luscious for lunch—delicious for 
dinner—any meal of the day, these 
fragrant Honey Pecan Buns are de- 
lectable eating ... made with depend- 
able Fleischmann’s Fresh-Active Yeast. 


If you bake at home—use it always 
for quick action—finer results. No 
waiting—no extra steps . . . Fleisch- 
mann’s Fresh-Active Yeast goes right 
to work because it’s actively fresh. For 
more delicious flavor—finer texture in 
everything you bake—get Fleisch- 
mann’s Fresh-Active Yeast in the fa- 
miliar yellow label. It’s been America’s 
favorite for over three generations. 

* * * 


HONEY PECAN BUNS 


New Time-Saving Recipe 
Makes 24 Buns 
Scald .. 1/2 cup milk 
Add and stir in 
1/4 cup sugar 
1/2 teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons shortening 
Cool to lukewarm. 
Measure into bowl 
1/2 cup lukewarm water 
I tablespoon sugar 
Crumble and stir in 
3 cakes Fleischmann's Yeas? 
Add lukewarm milk mixture. 
Add and stir in 
I egg, beaten 
I cup sifted all-purpose flour 


Beat until smooth. 
Add and stir in an additional 


2-1/2 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
Beat until smooth. Turn out on lightly 
floured board. Knead dough quickly and 
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1/3 cup brown sugar 
2/3 cup honey 
3 tablespoons melted 

fortified margarine or butter 
Divide syrup evenly among 24 muffin pans. 
Place 3 pecan halves in each muffin pan... 
When dough is light punch down and 
divide into 2 equal portions. Roll each 
portion into an oblong 1/8 inch thick and 
12 inches long. Brush each portion with 
melted fortified margarine or butter. 
Sprinkle each with 1/2 mixture of 
6 tablespoons brown sugar 
6 tablespoons chopped pecans 


Roll up lengthwise as for jelly roll. Cut 
in 1l-inch slices. Place cut side up in 
prepared muffin pans. Cover and set in 
warm place, free from draft. Let rise 
until doubled in bulk, about 25 minutes. 
Bake in moderate oven at 400° F., about 
30 minutes. Turn out of pans immedi- 
ately and serve hot. 
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Bigelow 


FLOOR FUTURES. A lock-woven Curlweave ... 


chemistry set around to test everything he 
buys, so how is he to know? He can’t, 
says NADC. But there are tips to help. 
Beware of any sequins, belts, buttons and 
other decorations that are stuck on, or to- 
gether, with adhesives. Look at brand 
names, and buy from reliable manufac- 
turers. Steer clear of cheap goods. 

Sign Language. Labels can help, too. 
Fair trade rules set up by the Federal 
Trade Commission require a label on each 
garment telling what it’s made of. Trou- 
ble is not all manufacturers comply and 
enforcement is lax, 

FTC also recommends (but doesn’t 
require) that makers tag garments with di- 
rections on how to take care of them. Some 
do suggest “Dry Clean Only.” But clean- 
ers long for the day when clear-cut in- 
structions will be compulsory. 


New Underfoot 


Acres of richly-textured, temptingly- 
colored carpets, spread in New York and 
Chicago wholesale showrooms these past 
weeks, will soon reach stores. Already 
about as much carpet is rolling off looms 
as before the war, say manufacturers. 
But, with tripled demand, that’s not 
enough for every woman to get precisely 
the piece she wants when she wants it. 

Most arresting thing about the new 
carpets is their texture. No longer is the 
pile cut to even lengths like grass on the 
front lawn. Wiltons, Axminsters and che- 
nilles are “carved” or “sculptured.” Usu- 
ally it’s done by machinery but—and this 
is luxury plus—it’s also done by hand in 
made-to-order designs. 

Curly Carpet. Sometimes the pile 
isn’t cut at all but left in loops at two, 
three or four different levels to create a 
rich nubby effect that defies vacuuming 
marks, One weave curls like Persian lamb 
and stands up under repeated cleanings 
because the twist is chemically set in the 
yarn before weaving. 

Another new process, called Lok- 
weave, makes it possible to cut carpeting 
to any size or to cut out a damaged spot 
and insert an imperceptible patch—all 
without seams or selvages. The process 
pulls the yarn all the way through and 


| locks it with a special plastic coating to 
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. or four-level loops. (SEE: New Underfoot) 


the back. The cautious rug dealer may 
apply some extra coating to a cut edge, 
but it isn’t absolutely necessary. 

More and more people are asking for 
plain-colored carpets, especially go-with- 
all gray. Mauve is popular, too, as well 
as romantic pastels like “fernmist green” 
and “blue crystal.” But there are still just 
as many flowered carpets, bigger than ever 
in design though soft in tone, as well as 
less startling modern scroll and leaf de- 
signs. Colorful, practical, shaggy cotton 
rugs, in scatter and room size, still sell as 
well as during the war when they first 
bloomed. 


Crystal Cheer 


Handsomely etched glassware more 
than hints at luxury. But for mere pennies 
any woman can personalize her vases, 
pitchers, trays, coasters, bottles—even 
kitchen glasses. 

It’s done with a new glass engraving 
set called Etchall. You start with a mon- 
ogram, initial or design. Place it over a 
small piece of aluminum stencil foil and 
trace the outline with a knife. Warm the 
stencil with an electric light bulb (to 
make it stick), place it on the glass sur- 
face, and press the edges firmly. Squeeze 
the special cream over the design, let it 





Abraham & Straus 
"DID IT MYSELF!" This woman etched her 
own glassware. (SEE: Crystal Cheer) 
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ow’s your chance to start a hand- 
some set of knives and forks! 


N 


They’re Original Rogers Silverplate, 
made by the world’s largest manufacturer, 
of silverplate. Each knife and fork is 
guaranteed by Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co. 


You’ll love the new, exclusive Avalon 
pattern, the popular Viand style knife 
with its long handle, short blade. It’s 
the same Avalon pattern as on spoons 
we've offered. If you want spoons, see 
insert in knife and fork package. 

Follow directions below—start your 
set today! And start treating your fam- 
ily to Post’s Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal! 


Wake up your family 
with a different hot cereal! 


Your family will love waking up to 
luscious, hot Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal! 

Delightful nut-like flavor! Enriched 
with golden-sweet syrup! It’s substan- 
tial nourishment that’s a favorite with 
the whole family —baby, too. Cooks in 3 
minutes, costs about a penny a serving! 





Silverolate 


KNIFE and FORK 






ROGERS 







And a box top from 
the Grape-Nuts 
Wheat-Meal package! 







Start Your Set Today!* 


Just send in one box top from the package 
of Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal, along with 
75¢ in coin (no stamps, please) and your 
mame and address to Post’s Grape-Nuts 
Wheat-Meal, Dept. K, Wallingford, Conn. 


* This offer is good only in United States. Not valid 


in any state or other jurisdiction where prohibited 
or subject to tax. 
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stand for two minutes. Wash off with 
warm water, and the design is permanently 
etched. 

The set, containing knife, cream and 
instructions, costs 75¢. Ready-made foil 
initials are 10¢ apiece. Foil for cutting 
your own designs is also extra. Designs 
can be traced if you don’t draw; in fact, 
there’s a book containing hundreds of de- 
signs like birds, flowers and ducks, avail- 
able for 35¢. 

If you run out of un-etched glass- 
ware, start on china, It takes to this per- 
sonal touch, too. 






Didnt your mother ever rell - 
you about SUITH BROTHERS? 






New For the House 


Magic Cloth. To keep silver bright, 
store it in a new special silver wrap. Man- 
ufacturer claims the cloth prevents tar- 


COUGHING IS OFFENSIVE! Double Action. “Liz Rust” is 


Here’s 3-Way Relief: rust-remover which also polishes chrome, 


aluminum, porcelain or stone surfaces. 

Hot Dish. Sizzling steak, or anything 
broiled or fried, comes straight from the 
stove to the table on magnesium platters. 
The metal holds heat longer, is attractive 
for table serving. 

Pin-Up Clock. An electric clock (be- 
low) that hangs on the wall, records min- 
utes and seconds on a meter-like dial. It 
comes in red, green or ivory plastic to 
blend with wallpaper, can be cleaned with 
a damp cloth. 


Go after offensive minor packs today, one for pocket, one for 
coughs due to colds or smok- —bedside—if night coughs strike. 

ing at the first scratchy 
“tickle.” Get Smith Brothers 
famous black Cough Drops, a scientific 
prescription-type formula of proven cough- 
relief ingredients used for years by the 
medical profession. They bring quick, long- 
lasting relief 3 important ways: 1. Ease 
throat tickle. 2. Soothe raw, irritated 
membranes. 3. Help loosen phlegm. 





Safe! No narcotics. Let children enjoy 
‘hon freely. Now in greatest demand of 99 
year history, A boon to smokers. Buy 2 
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ae ae Break with STALE 
c rder 
R Habit! 
85% HIGH TREAD Peres 
DEMONSTRATORS Your food tastes better | 
550-16. .$6.89 | 650-16... $8.39 with FRESH Seasoning 
600-16... 7.19 | 700-15... 9.39 
18... 8.1 16. ; - - Celanese Plastics Corp., Gimbels 
aa TE EE Get Beautiful Pepper and Salt Mills Today 
oo-10 pg 5° | oee-ee ete nr e Pp t ts t d thei peppe 
32x6-10... re 21.59 ermit your guests to grin eir own r— . ° a : . a 
750-20 ...... 17.59 |10.00-20...... 22.59 fresh as used. Handsome pepper and salt mills, of Aim, Fire. It takes just six minutes 
750-20—8 PLY MILITARY... . .$18.59 fine-grained solid mahogany or rich black walnut. to turn out 12 donuts with a new Presto- 
Machine-tooled, case-hardened steel] parts grind = : 
% million tires shipped to satisfied cus- per coarse or fine. ee —— a ' ~~, gun (above). Seal batter in gun, squeeze 
tomers. Trial will convince you. Mail Orders. running salt. Height 4”. Pepper mi salt mi ° eee : Sars 
Rushed on Receipt of Check or Money Order. $2.50; ay $5.50 (postage 25c each). Custom-made trigger, and a perfectly formed sinker 
designs $5 and up. In overting silver, oad 50 ond BD plops into hot fat. Use your own batter 
including excise tax. dd city tax, 2%, in } . : " e conT ” 
om a ne ~ . ecagenes, 2 jars postpaid $1; baz of = coyssls ors or a. add water to No-Rol 
25c. Money-back guarantee. ail orders fi r ix. Ids » 
834 N. Broad St. Phila. 30. Pa. romptly. Ask for catalog of other attractive gifts. or @ Gun hold batter for as many 
Ro CO.D. A Jonmar product. ©1947 as 24 donuts, can be stored in refrigerator 


if there’s left-over dough. 

Car Cleaner. The “Vacu-Mite” auto 
vacuum (below), which hooks up to the 
windshield wiper, is midget-sized to fit into 
a car’s cracks and crannies. It’s priced at 
about $5, finished in plastic, and stores 
away in the glove compartment. 


THE POST MART 
Dept. 97, 230 E. 78th St., New York 21, N. Y. 
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FOR SELLING 50-$1 ASSORTMENTS 


Great Demand for our Birthday and all Occasion 
Cards.Sell for $1-your profit to 50¢. It costs nothing 
to try - Write for samples on approval today. 


MERIT CARD CO., Dept. G 70 WILLIAM ST. NEWARK 2, WN. J. 









QUICK PAIN RELIEF 


Fairyfoot quickly relieves terrible 
stinging itching bunion pains . fab 
Swelling goes down, — No specia 
shoes. Apply soothing F 

and get blessed rétief quickly. 
FREE SAMPLE.—wWrite Today? 
It's Free. No cost to you. 


FAIRYFOOT, 1223 So. Wabash, Dept, 3243 CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 










NOW... ween QUICKLY ... ANYWHERE .. . ANYTIME 


LOA NESS Guseanreeo ELECTRIC WATER HEATER 


ws ~~ Practical! Economical! 


Now—hot water in a jiffy—for washing dishes, preparing foods, 
warming baby's milk, in the sick room—many other valuable 

uses. Just insert cord in any AC or DC light socket and place 
the HEATER unit in the water. . . and PRESTO— in a few 


Tee Saree minutes you will have all the water you want for any con- 

venient purpose. PORTABLE, carry it anywhere — most 
pc HURRY ORDER NOW—SUPPLY LIMITED—ONLY 2 TO A 
CUSTOMERI!I! MAKES AN IDEAL HOUSE GIFT, TOO! 
SEND NO MONE —Pay postman only $4.95 each plus postage on deliv 7 Or enclose, $4.95 

each for postpaid delivery. Simple instructions inc ludec If not delighted, 
return in 10 days fer refund, Factory guaranteed for one full year. Immediate delirery No 
AMERICAN MERCHANDISING CO., Inc. 12 Adams Ave., Montgomery 4, Ala. Dept. PWH-47 READY TO USE 
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Acme 


ARTUR SAYS PHOOEY. (SEE: | Quit! You're 
Fired!) 


1 Quit! You're Fired! 


It has been my goal to make this or- 
chestra the greatest orchestra in the world. 
It is already on its way, but the job is 
not finished yet; Unfortunately the exist- 
ing circumstances and the ogganizational 
shortcomings make the attainment of this 
goal impossible... . 

With these words Polish-born Artur 
Rodzinski, 53, bowed out as conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
oldest and richest U.S. symphony orches- 
tra. 

Publicly, the Philharmonic expressed 
surprise. Rodzinski—extremely able and 
hard-working, though often uninspired— 
had been the whip that turned the undis- 
ciplined musicians he found in 1943 into 
what many critics agreed was the world’s 
finest orchestra. He was negotiating a 
three-year contract renewal when he re- 
signed. 

Long Parade. Actually, his resigna- 
tion heaved up a situation of long stand- 
ing: The “direct interference” (said Rod- 
zinski) of Philharmonic manager Arthur 
Judson in matters usually reserved for the 
conductor. One result: a high turn-over 
in conductors. 

Sorest point was that Judson, who 
also heads Columbia Concerts, Inc., a huge 
musicians’-conductors’ booking agency, 
had final say as to which solo artists and 
guest leaders appeared with the orchestra. 

When Rodzinski’s new contract was 
tendered minus the right to pass on Phil- 
harmonic guest artists and programs of 
guest conductors, he quit to accept a job 
on the podium of the Chicago Symphony. 
There his salary will be $50,000 instead of 
Philharmonic’s $60,000 plus $750 per com- 
mercial broadcast. “I’m not interested in 
money,” says Rodzinski. “I’m fighting for 
. . - a musical profession free from 
shackles of organized music control and 
monopoly.” 

Meanwhile, the Philharmonic’s board 
of directors, voting Judson entire confi- 
dence, said audiences and 13 million fans 
of the Sunday afternoon Philharmonic 
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Hour (CBS) would find things about “as 
usual.” Bruno Walter, world famous con- 
ductor, had agreed to head the orchestra. 
To him—possibly as a face-saver—went 
the privileges denied Rodzinski. His title: 
“musical advisor”—not “director.” 


Bow from the Admiral’s Pup 


“Freckles,” Adm. Chester Nimitz’s 
yellow and white cocker spaniel, is a 
“singer” of no mean reputation. He barks 
up and down the scale, in time to the 
music, with a small whine for emphasis at 
the end. He mumbles badly. But his per- 
sonality makes up for any voice deficien- 
cies. 

When the National Symphony Or- 
chestra called for help in its annual sus- 
taining fund drive, a Washington private 
school (Miss Libbey’s) gave a benefit con- 
cert featuring a solo by Freckles. 

A chorus and orchestra of 5-to- 
7-year-old musicians offered selections 
like Stevenson’s Jn Winter I Get Up at 
Night. Freckles, in his huskiest baritone, 
rendered Believe Me If All Those Eridear- 
ing Young Charms, accompanied by Mrs. 
Nimitz on the piano. A storm of applause 
brought him back for Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes. 

And the National Symphony added 
$75 to its goal of $175,000, 


At Last: A Modern! 


RCA Victor serves up a “modern”— 
Armenian-born composer Aram Khatcha- 
turian. Pianist William Kappell plays the 
10-year-old Concerto for Piano and Or- 
chestra brilliantly (DM-1084). Warning: 
its flavor is distinctly Oriental. 

Other Classics: Beethoven: Pastoral 
Symphony (Columbia: MM-631). Bruno 
Walter, Philadelphia Orchestra. Fine. 

Brahms: Concerto No. 1 for Piano 
and Orchestra (Columbia: MM-652). Ru- 
dolf Serkin with the Pittsburgh Symphony 
under Fritz Reiner. Spirited performance. 

Richard Strauss: Death and Trans- 
figuration (Columbia: MM-613). Phil- 


adelphia Orchestra, Ormandy conducting. 
Surpasses any symphonic poems so far. 
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YELP FOR HELP. People paid to hear Freckles. 
(SEE: Bow from the Admiral's Pup) 
























Her laundry looks sim- 
ply wohderfull The 
colors are brighter, the 


whites ore whiter... 


She says it protects her 
clotnes, too . . . NO soap- 


curd ever... 


it's not just clothes ... 
it's everything . . - 
washing dishes . . .« 
cleaning . . . better 


cooked foods... 


And hove you noticed 
how shiny and bright 


her hair is? 


She says every both's 





a bubble both... 


You girls must be talk- 
ing about my SUPREME 








combination water- 


dy’ 


WATER SOFTENERS ANDO FILTER EQUIPMENT 


CNT OeTED OF ORUHET COPFOEST Om Br wRUEEE Hebets 


softener. 


Listen. 


it has practically paid for itself already! 
Best of ail, it's a combination unit—it filters 
the iron out of the water as it softens. No film 
on anything, no iron stain. And | regenerate 
our SUPREME water-softener myself ... The 
semi-automatic “solo valve” makes if easy. 
Now thot | know what soft woter is like, I'l 
never be without it! 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE Y 


BRUNER CORPORATION 


2318 NORTH 30th STREET 
MILWAUKEE 10, WISCONSIN 
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Dictators Inside You 


When a human being begins, he is 
very, very small. He could get lost on the 
head of a pin. During the course of his 
life he becomes at least 30 million times 
bigger. 

This tremendous growth begins with 
the splitting of the one-celled human into 
a two-celled human. This simple process 
repeats itself, 15 million times at least, 
controlling its own variations and its own 
limits. At each new start, conceivably, it 
could go wrong. 

That it doesn’t go wrong, that it has 
guidance, is shown by our (more or less) 
uniform size and shape and by the fact 
that we resemble our parents. What is its 
guidance? 

It is two-fold; that much science 
knows. Each cell is guided in its splitting 
by its own “brain,” a pattern of gene- 
molecules inherited from its original. This 
is the equivalent of basic training in a sol- 
dier. But the gene-brain itself also gets 
timely, specific orders about the need the 
next splitting is to fill in building the body. 

As long as 200 years ago scientists 
suspected these orders came from cell- 
groups (body organs, that is) set up to act 


as headquarters staffs—the endocrine 
glands. These include the thyroids, para- 
thyroids, thymus, pituitary, adrenals, go- 
nads and pineal. Obviously they signaled 
cell-brains by flooding body areas with 


chemical stimulants—or leaving them 
without, 
Detection.—Obviously also, these 


chemical secretions (soon christened hor- 
mones) were the clues to what each 
gland’s function was. But identifying and 
tracing hormones has been hard. The most 
accessible glands (the thyroids in the neck, 
the adrenals above the kidneys) were ana- 
lyzed first. The plot thickened when it was 
found that most glands helped regulate 
each other as well as other body parts. 

Experiments on animals eventually 
made it clear the key growth gland was 
the pituitary—inaccessibly embedded in 
the brain. Removing the pituitary causes 
dwarfism and misfunction of other glands 
and the whole organism. Too much pitui- 
tary causes overgrowth, gigantism. Feed- 
ing a stunted Pacific islander pituitary 
grounds, Dr. Herbert M. Evans discov- 
ered last year at the University of Cali- 
fornia, re-started normal growth. 

At a recent Princeton Bi-Centennial 
Conference on growth, Dr. Evans an- 
nounced his co-researchers had isolated a 
pure growth-hormone from the forepart of 
the pituitary. 

Warped Giants. Chemically the 
growth hormone behaves like a protein. 


~ 
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A Victim of His Mother’s Blood 


Bobby Jeffers Jr. took after his 
father. His blood was Rh-type. His 
mother’s was non-Rh blood. Like all 
babies, Bobby was born with some of 
his mother’s blood in his veins, 

Even before birth his blood had 
begun reacting with his mother’s like 
a serum against an irritant (or rather, 
the reverse). It would have killed 
him. But on his fifth day of life doc- 
tors at Columbus Hospital, Newark, 
N.J., drained all the battling blood 
from his veins, saved him with a trans- 
fusion of new blood without the anti- 


Rh agent. 

Bobby was the Jeffers’ third child. 
Their first had started the trouble—its 
blood had been Rh, too. And the little 
of it that entered the mother’s veins 
before birth had made her body breed 
the anti-body that later attacked Bob- 
by’s blood. 

The above remarkable photograph 
shows Bobby getting his transfusion. 
Hospital officials emphasize: If par- 
ents would have blood tests before be- 
getting, doctors could anticipate crises 
like Bobby’s and be ready. 








It contains sulfur, but no phosphorus nor 
carbohydrate. Fed to artificially stunted 
rats, it set the rodents growing almost nor- 
mally. But in dwarfs of long standing, 
growth affected only bones still lined with 
“youthful” cartilage, causing deformity. 
It kept on (to giant size) as long as the 
hormone was given—no other directing 
agency in the body could call: “enough!” 

And a hundredth of a milligram of it 
daily could do the job. 

To the growth experts, another scien- 
tist, Dr. C. N. H. Long, described a bal- 
ance-battle waged between the pituitary 
and the adrenals—growth vs. activity. 
Stimulated by the chemical by-products 
of excitement, the outer rind of the ad- 
renals emits cortin to break down body 
proteins, squander nitrogen, produce en- 
ergy. The pituitary hormone stubbornly 
marshals extra nitrogen, rebuilds proteins. 
Which may be why big people are not ex- 
citable—or vice versa. How this may be 
utilized later to correct and direct chil- 


‘ dren’s growth, no one can say. But it 


will be, 


Hold That Epizootic! 


Rumors from below the border hint 
that some Mexican cattle raisers are say- 
ing: “A plague on the Gringos!” And 
they’ve got plenty of tall, tough Texas 
Gringos pretty panicky, 

Because if the Mexicans meant it, it 
would be no empty curse. They are in a 
position to make it come true—with an 
epizootic. An epizootic is an animal-epi- 
demic. In this case, it is hoof-and-mouth 
disease, bred by a vicious virus which 
spreads through herds of cattle, pigs and 
goats so quickly that the only way to stop 
it is to slaughter all the animals in the 
affected area. 

Hoof and mouth disease is fairly com- 
mon through most of the world except 
Australia and North America. It has ap- 
peared only 1o times in the U.S., requiring 
the slaughter of up to 200,000 cattle each 
time and costing the nation a total of $200 
million. In the interest of speed, the Gov- 
ernment usually has bought the cattle to 
kill them. And this is what U.S. cattle- 
men (not only in Texas) want their Gov- 
ernment now to induce the Mexicans to 
do—kill, disinfect and bury the diseased 
animals at once. 

No Money. Only one thing is holding 
back the Mexican government, apparently. 
They are not prepared to pay cash down. 
And Mexican stock raisers recall trouble 
cashing their government certificates after 
past regimes had requisitioned their herds. 
They won’t yield them. 

Seemingly some of them resent the 
pressure exerted by the U.S. Perhaps some 
actually have muttered threats to spread 
the disease purposely north of the border. 

Even without this, the danger is bad 
enough. Wild animals—deer and peccaries 
(which can and do cross the Rio Grande) 
—can catch hoof and mouth disease; men 
and birds can transmit it without catching 
it. And the U.S.-Mexico border is almost 
entirely unfenced. 

U.S. Agriculture experts helping Mex- 
ican colleagues chart the spread of the epi- 
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CAN'T SIT! 


Pin -Worms cause 


Ich and Fidgeting 


One of the warning signs of Pin- 
Worms is a nagging rectal itch 
that often causes fidgeting, rest- 
lessness and broken sleep; may 
lead to even more serious distress. 


It is no longer necessary to put 
up with the trouble caused by 
Pin-Worms. Today you can do 
something about it — and you 
should do it right away. 


Yes, now a highly effective way 
to deal with these ugly parasites 
has been made possible. It is based 
on a special, medically recognized 
drug. This drug is a vital ingredi- 
ent in P-W, the medically sound 
Pin-Worm treatment developed 
in the laboratories of Dr. D. 
Jayne & Son. 


The small, easy-to-take P-W 
tablets act in a special way to re- 
move Pin-Worms and relieve the 
tormenting itch. So watch for the 
signs that may warn of Pin-Worms 
in your child or yourself. If you 
suspect their presence, ask your 
druggist for a package of 
JAYNE’S P-W right away and 
follow the directions. 


It’s easy to remember: P-W for 
Pin-Worms! 


BACK ACHE 
TORTURE? 


SORETONE Liniment’s 
Heating Pad Action 
Gives Quick Relief! 


For fast, gentle relief of aches from back strain 

»g ’ 
muscle strain, lumbago pain, due to fatigue, exe 
posure, use the liniment specially made to soothe 





such symptoms. 

Soretone Liniment has scientific rubefacient 
ingredients that act like glowing warmth from a 
heating pad. Helps attract fresh surface blood 
to superficial pain area. 

Soretone is different! Nothing else “just like 
it.”” Quick, satisfying results must be yours or 
money back. 50c. Economy size $1.00. 

Try Soretone for Athlete’s Foot. Kills all 5 
types of common fungi—on contact! 


SUES 


>PROMPT RELIEF from itching, chafing 
and chapping with scientifically medicated 
Cuticura. Long used by many doctors and 
nurses. Buy at your druggist’s today! 


CUTICURA SOAP & OINTMENT 
GAS ON STOMACH 


Relieved in 5 minutes or double your money back 


When excess stomach acid causes painful, suffocating gas, 
gour stomach and heartburn, doctors usually prescribe the 
fastest-acting medicines known for symptomatic relief— 
medicines like those in Bell-ans Tablets. No laxative. 
Bell-ans brings comfort in a jiffy or double your money 
back on return of bottle to us, 25¢ at all druggists. 
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zootic are sure it started when a herd of 
stud bulls “was imported from Brazil. 
Knowing the area they came from was in- 
fected, USDA had warned the Mexican 
government, which quarantined the bulls 
for a while, then gave way to buyer pres- 
sure and let them land. 


Spacing Births 


For a technical article, Dr. A. F. 
Guttmacher, Johns Hopkins university, 
mailed a query to 15,000 doctors: Did 
they approve birth control? Of 3,381 who 
replied, more than 75% okayed b-c for 
(1) economic reasons, (2) marital adjust- 
ment, (3) persons with heart disease. 
Point of greatest agreement: 23 months 
between births for mothers’ sake. The 
American Medical Association still with- 
held official blessing of b-c. Said Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, editor of the AMA Jour- 
nal: “We report -medically on techniques, 
but that is all.” 


Torture in the Courtroom 


Apparently some Nazi chum shot Dr. 
Sigmund Rascher dead as a parting ges- 
ture. At any rate, he disappeared before 
he could destroy a Collection of photo- 
graphs of concentration camp “scientific” 
atrocities he had hoarded in his Munich 
apartment. 

Allied agents found them. Late last 
month the pictures were shown at the trial 
in Nuremberg of three of Rascher’s col- 
leagues, Dr. Hans Romberg, Siegfried 
Ruff and Georg Weltz. Twenty other Ger- 
man doctors awaiting trial on charges of 
murdering concentration camp prisoners in 
sadistic experiments also felt hope wane. 

Gruesome. Rascher’s photos went 
into detail. One set followed a “guinea 
pig” prisoner through every step of agoniz- 
ing high and low pressure-room tests. In 
pictures he writhed with the “bends,” 
dropped his oxygen mask and slumped as 
simulated high altitude sent him into con- 
vulsions, finally sagged and strangled to 
death in a drowning-test tank. 
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COLLAPSE. Nazis’ “guinea pig” in pressure 
chamber. (SEE: Torture in the Courtroom) 


FALSE TEETH 
WEARERS 





Avoid Offending 


this safe, sure way 


LAY SAFE! Don’t try to brush-off 

DENTURE BREATH! a the 
harder you brush your plate or bridge, 
the more you may offend. 


You see, brushing with ordinary tooth 
pastes, powders or soaps may scratch your 
plate material. This material is 60 times 
softer than natural teeth. These easily- 
made scratches are traps in which food par- 
ticles and film collect . . . causing offensive 
DENTURE BREATH. 


Play Safe! Avoid DENTURE BREATH 
the way millions do. Just soak your plate or 
bridge daily in Polident solution. There’s no 
brushing, so no danger. Polident keeps your 
dentures sparkling clean, odor-free! Costs 
less than 1¢ a day. At all druggists, 30¢: 60¢. 


Play Safe—Soak Dentures 
in Polident Daily 


Ho BRUSHING 


> ined all 


Soak plate or bridge in 
Polident fifteen min- 
utes or longer, rinse, 
and it’s ready to use. 
A daily Polident bath 
gets into corners brush- 


ing never seems to 
reach, keeps dentures 
clean, bright, odor-free! 














FIND OUT WHY THE 


DEAF 


CALL IT A MIRACLE 


This ONE 
Tiny Unit is ALL 
You Wear 
de 














About Yy size 
and weight 
of old-style 
hearing aids. 


More 
people wear 
BELTONES 
than all other 
one-unit 
hearing aids 
combined. 


You'll call this 
new BELTONE 
Mono-Pac Hearing Aid a 
miracle, too, if you had been 
wearing a separate battery 
pack strapped to your body, 
with coxa wires, and 
then ondilealy ts oundthenew 





NE-UNIT 
HEARING AID 


BELTONE HEARING AID Co. 
1450 W. 19th St. Dept. PF-73, Chicago 8 







1450 W. 19th St., wag 8 = ee 8, HA 1 
H Please send me without obligation, FREE Book- | 
ket about Hearing Problems. ‘ 
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K-R-O Kills "em or Your 
Money Back 
“With my last can of K-R-O Powder, 


”> 


I killed 43 rats in one night—” re- 
ports Mr. George Ripper, Lanark, 
Illinois, farmer. K-R-O is guaranteed 
to kill rats. Red squill, its active in- 
gredient, makes K-R-O safer to use 
around farm animals. Economical! 
Two-ounce package at 75c will make 
200 death-dealing baits. At most 
drug, feed, and seed stores. Get 
K-R-O today! 


> K-R-C 
WHY DONT YOU WRITE? 


Writing short stories, articles on homemaking, business, 
hobbies, travel, local and club activities, etc., will 
enable you to earn extra money. In your own home, on your 
own time, the New York Copy Desk Method teaches you how 
to write—the way newspaper men learn, by writing. Our 





unique “Writing Aptitude Test" tells whether you possess 
the fundamental qualities essential to successful writing. 
You'll enjoy this test. Write for it, aan cost or obligation. 
VETERANS: This course appre for Veterans’ Training, 
NEWSPAPER ‘insTiTUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 596-C, One Park Avenue 


SED 


New York 16, N. Y. 


COMPLETE HOME- 
STUIDY COURSES 


ence 
respon nd es 
‘ee) Cours 


8 
teed. Cash paid for used courses. F ull details and 
eee bargain catalog FREE. Writetoday! NELSON 
COMPANY, 1159 3S. Wabash, Dept. 27, Chicago 5S, Ill. 


and self-instruction 
books, slightly 
Sold, rented, ex- 
changed. _ subjects. 
tistaction —— 
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Americana 


Comes the Light 


The town reasoned this way: first 
street lights, then neon signs, finally— 
tourists. 

So for two centuries only the light of 
the moon was permitted to brighten the 
streets of Salisbury, Conn., a hamlet in 
the Berkshire foothills. 

Now the selectmen and 300 townsfolk 
have relented. Salisbury is soon to install 
its first street lights. Reason: growing 
rowdiness in the dark streets. 

And, too, “paying guests” for Salis- 
bury’s hills and trout streams no longer 
seem like such a bad idea, 


Symbol of a Nation 
There’s a fierce lift to his head, his 


wings spread proudly, and he stands in a 
place of honor in Independence Hall, Phil- 
adelphia, birthplace of U.S. freedom. 

And rightly so, for he’s an eagle with 
a historic past, and now, thanks to two 
alert men, a bird with a future. 

Dead more than a century, the big 
stuffed bird owes his place in the spotlight 
to research of Charles Coleman Sellers, 
Connecticut historian and _ great-great- 
grandson of Charles Willson Peale, Phila- 
delphia Revolutionary portrait painter. 

Peale's Pet. One of Peale’s hobbies 
was the first U.S. zoological garden im In- 
dependence Square. He was proud of his 
American eagle, an outstanding attraction 
which he acquired in 1795. When the bird 
died in 1805, he had it mounted. 

Next year Benjamin H. Latrobe, Ar- 
chitect of the Capitol in Washington, wrote 
Peale for a sketch of the eagle as a model 
for the ones carved for the Hall of the 
House of Representatives—now Statuary 
Hall. Later, the War Department sought 








an oil painting of the bird as a basis for 
regimental flag embroidery. 

No one is sure, but Peale’s eagle may 
even have been the model for the eagle on 
U.S. currency and on the U.S. Great Seal. 
American bald eagles differ from Euro- 
pean eagles traditionally used in heraldry, 
and the unknown person who drew the 
final coat of arms for the Seal in 1872 
might have hunted up a real one. Since 
eagles live to about go, it’s possible Peale’s 
eagle posed, 

In 1854, when Peale’s zoo-museum 
closed, the eagle dropped from sight. Re- 
cently Sellers, gathering material for a 
book on his ancestor, found clues among 
Peale’s papers which practically clinched 
the bird’s “important role in the use of 
his species as a national emblem.” But 
he couldn’t find the eagle. 

Hiding. Fortunately, Warren McCul- 
lough, new curator of Independence Hall, 
could. He unearthed the bird from a dark 
corner of the historic building. Today the 
eagle gazes from his glass case near the 
Liberty Bell, ready to accept homage from 
the thousands who visit Philadelphia’s 
shrine each year. 


Jefferson's Ghost Writer 


For five generations school teachers 
have drummed one fact, at least, into 
their pupils’ ears: Thomas Jefferson wrote 
The Declaration of Independence. 

That’s why a host of ghostly mutter- 
ings—and some not so ghostly—may soon 
badger the belligerent head of Joseph 
Lewis of New York City. 

Lewis claims Jefferson—“intellectu- 
ally and emotionally incapable of writing 
the Declaration of Independence’—was 
little more than a plagiarist. The man 
who wrote the original charter of freedom 
was Thomas Paine, says Lewis in his new 
book, Thomas Paine, Author of the Dec- 
laration of Independence ~ (Freethought 
Press: $3). 

Lewis cites clues in the Declaration’s 
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POSE FOR POSTERITY. Lois McCullough admires a centenarian. (SEE: Symbol of a Nation) 
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rough draft: style, punctuation, capitali- 
zation, words peculiar to Paine, similarity 
to Paine’s known writings, and the “blis- 
tering’ slavery clause, which Jefferson 
allowed to be stricken without a fight. 

"Proof Positive." Lewis has uncov- 
ered a document “kept secret” in the fam- 
ily of John and Quincy Adams for 150 
years—which, he feels, clinches his case. 
This manuscript, in John Adams’ cramped 
hand, contains the same “copyist’s errors” 
as Jefferson’s “first” draft of the Declara- 
tion but differs somewhat in style and capi- 
talization—proving, Lewis claims, that 
both men copied from an original draft, 
written by Paine. 

But Lewis doesn’t explain why Jeffer- 
son—who, he says, omitted the Louisiana 
Purchase from his own epitaph because 
“Paine had given him the idea”—included 
“Author of the Declaration of American 
Independence” among the achievements 
for which he wished himself remembered. 


Longstreet Fights Again 


Like a whispering echo of the past, 
the name Longstreet, famous throughout 
the Confederacy, crops up in the South. 

But the snapping-eyed little woman 
at the Georgia Capitol in Atlanta to attack 
Herman Talmadge’s “white supremacy” 
Georgia State bill was very much in the 
present. Passionately, Helen Dongstreet 
begged the Senate Judiciary Committee to 
bury the bill to bar Negroes from the polls 
“so deep it can never be resurrected.” 

Spunky. Mrs, James Longstreet, who 
married Confederate Gen. James Long- 
street in 1897 and long ago ceased to tell 
her age, has been activé in Southern affairs 
since her husband’s death in 1904. Like 
her husband, she’s a fighter: As a riveter 
in an Atlanta bomber plant during the war 
she threatened to sue the CIO for claim- 
ing she was hired for publicity. Not even 
a recent attack of pneumonia could keep 
her from the Committee hearing: 

“A race that can produce a George 
Washington Carver and a Booker T. 
Washington already has paid the price in 
service to its country of the highest privi- 
lege of American citizenship—which is 
the ballot,” cried the widow of the gen- 
eral who fought on the side of slavery. 


Bye-Bye P-Tu-Ey 


Cuspidors—symbols of masculine 
conviviality in the gaslight era—are pass- 
ing from American floors to the shelves 
of antique collectors. 

Once their shining presence was re- 
quired where men gathered. Yet history 
has brushed them aside. The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica does not even deign to 
discuss them, Now from New York comes 
an announcement that may be their death 
knell: No longer will union scrubwomen 
clean their unlovely sides. There *was 
doubt that the cuspidor, as an institution, 
could survive the blow. 

In Baltimore the Sun made a survey, 
found building managers worriedly cast- 
ing about for other arrangements or order- 
ing paper models. A few, casting caution 
to the winds, were planning to do without, 
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People and Places 


Cleveland: George Pastonakas 
built a bonfire of newspapers on the 
kitchen floor, set the house on fire, res- 
cued his family, succeeded in his pur- 
pose of thawing out frozen water pipes. 

Twin Falls, Idaho: When State 
Employment Service manager Meeks 
asked a customer with a familiar face 
where they had met, he was told: “A 
year ago you got me a job at a con- 
struction company. Now I own it.” 

Murphysboro, Ill.: Unable to lo- 
cate the source of Jimmy Gallo’s stom- 
ach-ache, doctors operated, found two 
huge wads of bubble gum. 

Chicago: Dentist G. A. C. Jen- 
nings complained to his colleagues that 
he disliked going to the dentist be- 
cause “they seat me so uncomfortably 
and won’t let me spit as often as I 
want to.” 

Oakland, Cal.: Baby Toney Ma- 
rie Christine (below), weighing 42 lbs. 
at 114 months, is a challenger for title 
of Biggest Baby. 


International 


Heavyweight champ 


Portland, Ore.: Discouraged by 
“S” and “C” grades on his report card, 
Gary Lee, 12, ran away from home, 
left a note: “I’ve failed. Goodbye.” 
Found and returned, he was cheered 
when his parents explained the symbols 
meant “satisfactory” and “commenda- 
ble.” 

Louisville, Ky.: Ahead $6.60 in a 
jail crap game, a prisoner asked Judge 
Loraine Mix to speed up sentence so he 
could get back to it. He drew 10 years 
in the state penitentiary. 

Boston: Maine’s Indian Princess 
Goldenrod used a Massachusetts Bay 
Colony treaty with her tribe to clear 
herself of charges of peddling souvenirs 
out of state without a license. 

Hagerstown, Md.: -Ending 20 
years of faithful service, Mrs. C, T. 
Mentzer’s wonderful 60-watt electric 
bulb finally burned out. 

New Orleans: Johnny Bray, age 
4, weight 70 lbs., defended his title as 
champion child oyster-eater by down- 
ing 48, raw. 


International 
Breakfast al fresco 


Seattle: When e tank car hose 
broke, spilling 1,000 gallons of syrup in 
the street, restaurant owner Ivar Hag- 
lund (above) hustled out a steaming 
plate of hot cakes. 

Memphis, Tenn.: Puzzled when 
her chimney flue howled, Mrs. Alma 
Carson put out the fire, aired out the 
smoke, pulled out the cat. 

Chicago: Stopped and warned 
twice in 20 minutes for speeding, R. B. 
Heehler slowed down to eight miles an 
hour, got a ticket for impeding traffic. 

San Francisco: Three teen-age 
boys clambered aboard an abandoned 
destroyer, became the bull’s-eye for 
Navy practice dive bombing, signaled 
pilots before it was too late. 

Fall River, Mass.: To convince 
his wife there was “nothing to be afraid 
of,” Sgt. William Whiting, veteran of 
19 years in the Army, twirled his 22 
caliber pistol, shot himself. 

Los Angeles: California’s housing 
shortage raised “for rent” signs (below) 
on odd places where people could pos- 
sibly—just possibly—live. 
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America’s No. 1 Weed Killer 


Won’t harm most 
common lawn grasses! 






. Wew Weed-No-More 
) Automatic ea 


just tilt = spray 
the weeds away! 


$ 00 8 OZ. MAKES 8 GALLONS 
Enough for Average Lawn 
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$98 Qt. Economy Size 
Makes 32 Gallons 


SOLD BY STORES EVERYWHERE 
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All-In-One Cigarette Lighter and Full-Pack Case gives 
ou cigarettes and lights together as you want them. 
itreamlined, smart, modern... a wonderful convenience, 

the ideal gift. For men or women. Built for lifetime service 

of beautiful plastic. neewes yo aoe month's 
supply fluid. SEND NO MO 7 DAY TRIAL. 

der on trial, sngpection ae y> REP, } ay arrival de- 
posit $1.98 plus C.O.D. Use 7 days. If not delighted 
return for full re fend. (Send $1.98 with order and we 
pay postage.) (Dealers ... write for prices, discounts.) 


HENRY SENNE & CO., Dept. 30-C 
500 N. State St. Chicago 10, im. 


STRAWBERRIES 


PAY 4 yomn A BERRY BOOK 

best early me- 
dium, late = r- 3 E varieties. 
Tells how to grow big luscious ber- 
ries for home and market. Copy 
Free. Write Today. 


W. F. ALLEN COMPANY 
92 Evergreen Ave., Salisbury, Md, 
Reliable man with car wanted to call on 
farmers. Wonderful opportunity now. $15- 
$20 in a day. No experience or capital re- 
quired. Permanent. Write Today. 


McNESS CO. 


Freeport, illinois. 
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Aviation 


Boots & A Smart Friend 


Many a pilot, vision obscured by 
clouds, has wished he could slide into 
aerial seven-league boots, step outside his 
plane and take a look around to find his 
exact position. 

From the vantage point he could spot 
mountains and other planes, peek into dis- 
tant areas to learn weather conditions and 
finally, line up the course to his home 
runway. 

Errand. Better still, the pilot could 
send a friend out in those boots to draw 
diagrams of what he was seeing and hand 
them back into the cockpit. 

In the laboratories of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, technicians are busy 
working on those boots—and the diagram- 
drawing friend. Both are now laboratory 
realities. 

Name of the intricate system that 
provides the boots and friend is Teleran 
—Television Radar Air_ Navigation. Its 
task: to flash onto an airborne television 
receiver a diagrammatic map of the 
plane’s position, send along written weath- 
er reports and other data and, in general, 
provide an aerial roadmap along which a 
pilot can fly with as much ease as a mo- 
torist following a highway. 

Many other systems already provide 
part-time work toward Teleran’s task. 
Ground Control Approach radar allows 
ground crews to give pilots landing in- 
structions with hairline accuracy. Other 
radar systems can flash warning of colli- 
sion. Standard radio can report weather 
conditions. 

But, in aviation as in Chinese tradi- 
tion, a picture is still worth ten thousand 
words, Teleran draws the picture. 

How Teleran does it: 

Double-Eyes. A regular ground radar 
search system explores the air, spots the 
plane. The radar scope itself is constantly 


TRANSPARENT CHARTS 
SHOWING MAPS AND OTHER 
GEOGRAPHICAL DATA 








watched by a television camera. On top of 
the radar scope, with its tell-tale “blip” 
indicating the aircraft watched, are placed 
transparent maps. 

What the pilot sees on the television 
receiving screen in his plane is a map 
along which crawls the dot that is his own 
ship. 

The constantly alert ground crew sub- 
stitutes other map sections as the plane 
changes location, pencils in up-to-the- 
minute weather data, occasionally puts a 
weather map on instead of the usual air- 
ways chart, 

Other planes can be quickly pointed 
out to the pilot, their direction indicated 
by a device that leaves a faint glowing 
“tail” behind the blips. 

Terrain features become graphically 
known to the pilot. He can easily avoid 
the mountains toward which his plane is 
flying on the televised map. On the weath- 
er map he can see, just as easily, cloud 
structures or “fronts” and the best way 
around them. 

For added anti-collision safety and to 
avoid confusing the pilot with a blip-lit- 
tered television diagram, the ground radar 
can automatically filter out the marks of 
airplanes flying at different—and therefore 
safe—altitudes. 

Watch & Follow. When the plane ar- 
rives near a field, where jammed traffic 
might ordimarily mean dangerous delay or 
confusion, Teleran’s operators televise the 
pilot a sketch of the field, point out his 
plane and diagram the traffic pattern he is 
to fly. 

When the plane is cleared for landing, 
Teleran shows a diagram of the runway to 
be used, and the plane’s mark on the screen 
slides down a graduated ladder that brings 
it in perfectly. 

By following a dotted line on another 
sketch, the pilot can then taxi to his un- 
loading platform without ever looking out- 
side the cockpit. 

With Teleran stations along all Amer- 
ica’s great airways, airline pilots could at 
all times “just follow the map.” 

Why isn’t this done now? The answer 


Pathfinder Chart 


TELERAN. Ground radar pictures the plane; television puts it on map, sends it back fo pilot. 
On his screen (black circle) he sees his plane moving toward runway. 
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to this question is as simple as that to: 
Why don’t we fly to the moon or Mars? 

Most engineers would allow a good 
seven years. between the first invention 
and the final application of a system as 
advanced as Teleran. Radio Corporation 
of America has had exactly seven years so 
far, but those were war years. 

When perfected, Teleran’s - magic 
boots will not be summer shoes for a fair 
weather friend: They will stomp through 
any weather, and the friend’s eyes can 
pierce any darkness, 


High & Hot 


Tomorrow's artillerymen will seem a | 
far ery from the gun-cranking veterans of | 


past wars. For the most part they prob- 
ably will be the men who are designing to- 
day’s aircraft. The whispering flash of 
their V-2-like rockets will substitute for 
screaming cannon shot. 

Like old-style artillerymen, they must 
be thoroughly familiar with properties of 
the air in which missiles travel. Unlike 
their predecessors, they will deal in the 
practically unknown zones of the earth’s 
upper atmosphere. 

Mix-Up. To most people those zones 
now seem doubly mysterious and danger- 
ous because newspapers and some techni- 
cal journals greeted a new announcement 
on upper air properties with surface- 
scratching misapprehension. ; 

Said headlines: “Torrid air zones in 
upper atmosphere threaten aviation prog- 
ress. New heat-resistant metals needed to 
conquer strange ozone hot belt.” 

What had really happened: National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, the 
Government’s high priests of air research, 
had released a report giving for the first 
time-a tentative table of upper air prop- 
erties. 

Previous research had been largely 
based on a rule-of-thumb belief that air 
above 65,000 feet remains at minus 67° F. 
Other properties of the air were calculated 
on that premise. 

Now, that rule must be revised. Tem- 
peratures bounce up and down in the 
ozone (where three- instead of two-atom 
oxygen molecules absorb sun radiation 
with added vim). At 165,000 feet heat 
may go as high as 220°. A thousand feet 
higher it begins dropping to minus 160°, 
rising to the temperature of boiling water 
at 400,000 feet. 

Vital. But NACA’s data included oth- 
er information—density, pressure, viscos- 
ity, spacing of molecules. Those were the 
important, overlooked items. 

For surface metals the upper air 
“heat” really means little because the 
heat-bearing molecules are so _ widely 
spaced (at 400,000 feet each is more than 
400 feet away from its neighbor). 

Example of what the NACA tables 
will aid: (1) planning of engines that de- 
pend upon scooped-in air; planners must 
know the density of that air; (2) setting 
hitherto impossible performance standards 
for super-high flight. 

For serious‘minded engineers, the 
popular conception of the “torrid zone” 
announcement was simply hot air. 
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EMEMBER when “burned out” simply meant find- 
ing another home quickly? Or building another home 
at your convenience? 

Today, a fire may mean you’re out of a place to live. 
It may mean months of vain search for another home. It 
will mean extra expense. 

Safeguard your home—watch these 4 principal causes 
of fire: 

«& 1. Careless use of matches and careless smoking 
habits. 
@& 2. Faulty heating and cooking equipment— 
stoves, furnaces, chimneys, flues and pipes. 
«& 3. Misuse of gasoline and all inflammable fluids. 
& 4. Defective wiring and electrical appliances. 
And remember: property values today are higher than 
ever. Don’t let fire catch you wnder-insured. Consult your 
local insurance Agent or Broker. A phone call now may 
save you thousands of dollars. ote) 
CAPITAL STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Members of NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


BURNED OUF 


REALLY MEANS BURNED OUT TODAY 
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Stockings, Mend Tears, Attach 


Zippers and Sew On Buttons, too! 
Once dreaded by every woman, now 
button hole making becomes as easy 
as basting a hem with this sensational 
new invention! You'll get twice as 
neat results in half the time, too! 
Fits any sewing machine .. . attaches 
in a moment. Simple to operate. 
Comes complete with hoop for darn- 
ing stockings, a button hole guide 
and easy directions in picture. Test at our risk now 
and realize a new thrill in sewing. 

FREE NEEDLE THREADER. As a gift for prompt 
action, you will receive with your order the marvelous 
time-saving, eye-saving needle threader. Don’t wait 
but send your name today. 

SEND NO MONEY — ORDER NOW. Just send 
your name and when you receive your new improved 
button hole attachment and gift needle threader, de- 
~08sit only $1.00 plus C.O.D. charges thru postman. 
Bo this on the guarantee that if you aren't delighted in 
every way, you may return purchase for full refund. 
Or send cash with order, we pay postage. Special . . . 
3 for $2.50 NOW ... Mail your name and address to 


LONDON SPECIALTIES, Dept. 30-$ 8505 S. Phillips, Chicage 17, Ill 


SPASTIC ano PARALYSIS 


CORRECTION 
Milton H. Berry 
Foundation Schools 


New/ 
/mproved / 


NOW ONLY 
s[e° 


NOTHING 
LIME 17 





Nationally famous program teaching 
paralyzed children and adults how to 
walk, talk and become physically in- 
dependent. Our forty-eighth year. 
Medical supervision. 
RESIDENT SCHOOLS 
Encino, Calif.; Houston, Texas; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Oshkosh (Lake Winnebago), Wisconsin; Portland, 
Oregon; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Far Hills, New Jersey. 
Day Schools in ten other cities. 

For information write Berry Foundation Schools, 
16264 Ventura Boulevard, Encino, California. 





iL earn Profitable Profession 


in days at Home 
N and WOMEN, 18 TO 50 


a... Swedish Massage graduates make $50, $75 
or even More per wee Large full time incomes 
from doctors, hospitals, sanatoriums, clubs or 





Private practice. Others make good 

money in spare time. You can win inde- 

Pendence and prepare for future security 

& % bv training at home and qualifying for 
‘ » Diploma Anate my ¢ nett and 32-page, 


Illustrated Book ar E—Now! 
zm The College of dish Massage 
Dept. 765-€. 100 E. Ohne St. Chicago id 


High School Course 


FLMC UI Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to resi. 
dent school work— areperes for college entrance exams. Standard 
H. 8. texts supplied. Diploma awarded. Credit for H. S. subjects 
completed. Single subjects if desired. Ask for Free Bulletin. 


American School, Dept. H-341, Drexel at 58th. Chicago 37 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 
Its Cause and ( ‘orrection,’ ‘describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stam mering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 46 years. Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 3441 Circle 
Tower, indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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Education 





Waskinaten Daily News 
LESTER WALTER. Washington educator speaks 
his mind. (SEE: Student Dressing-Down) 


Student Dressing-Down 


Current hero among educators is Les- 
ter T. Walter, principal of Powell junior 
high school in Washington, D.C. His chal- 
lenge to students and teachers on good 
manners made good reading throughout 
the country. 

From points as far west as Omaha 
came comments last week that what 
American education needs is more Walters 
and less Goldsmiths in our schools. 

The Goldsmith reference was to Cor- 
nelia Goldsmith, director of the day-care 
unit of the New York City Bureau of Hy- 
giene, who cautioned parents against 
“teaching manners to children too soon.” 

In Washington, Principal Walter 
found that parents were in no danger of 
teaching manners too soon, that many of 
them never got around to the matter at 
all, and as a result the decline in man- 
ners in school children was becoming un- 
bearable. 





THEY GOT A LECTURE. 


Unruly pupils stir national comment. 





when 
Walter observed pupils racing around and 


The issue came to a head 
through classrooms, climbing into win- 
dows, setting off firecrackers, showing 
scant respect for either other students or 
teachers, 

He decided to give all 600 students 
a plain talk on behavior and good citizen- 
ship. “I thought,” he said, “they should 
be told about it, and that it should be done 
on their own time instead of taking them 
away from their studies.” 

Walter didn’t dream that some moth- 
ers would complain, or that they would 
threaten to take the issue to the Parent- 
Teachers Association. They did. One irate 
parent insisted she missed a dental ap- 
pointment when her son failed to come 
home on time. Another said PTA would 
act to prevent future “lectures like that.” 

Reaction. Other parents joined in the 
unanimous teacher-support for Walter. 
Show-down will come at the PTA meet- 
ing Mar. 26. Many parents, who never 
before came to a meeting, will attend, 
back Walter, i ss at- 
tention—to development of good manners 
in the public schools. 

Walter’s own position is explicit. “I 
have noticed a distinct change in children,” 
he said, “in the past six years. Homes 
were more or less broken up when fathers 
went off to war and mothers worked. 
There is not the old stability and the chil- 
dren show it in their lack of courtesy and 
respect for others.” 

Opposition. An opposite view came 
from New York City’s Miss Goldsmith. 
“Parents make a mistake,” she said, “in 
trying to teach good manners to very 
young children. They should be cautioned 
against ‘rushing’ their children with im- 
posed ideas before the youngsters are ca- 
pable of absorbing them. Arbitrarily im- 
posing good manners could create a feeling 
of dishonesty by establishing in the child’s 
mind something like an artificial veneer.” 

In sharp rejoinder came comment 
from Hilda Maehling, National Education 
Association: “It is precisely because so 
many parents have failed to teach man- 
ners, early or late, that the schools have 
to take it up. The situation calls for cou- 





Washington Daily News 


(SEE: Student Dressing-Down) 


PATHFINDER 


Some Consolation! 


Fifty years ago—in the 
school year 1897—98—teachers 
got relatively less than they do 
now. 

Here is a contract at $5.80 
a week in central New York. 

Then the average wage of 
teachers for towns and cities 
over 8,000 in the U.S. was 
$16.81 a week. Top-notch 
clerks could earn $25 a week; 
even breaker boys in the mines 
could average $40 a month. 

But in Cherry Creek, Chau- 
tauqua County, N.Y., Arwood 
Ruttenber had to support a fam- 
ily on less than $25 a month. 


rage and attention, not laxity. The big 
city schools, especially, need such train- 
ing. In the rural areas, and small towns, 
people do not push each other around. 
They have more time. They are perhaps 
naturally a little more courteous. The 
tendency to emphasize manners needs en- 
couragement now everywhere, not criti- 
cism.” 


Citizen Paine 


Howard Fast, former editor of the 
Communist New Masses, sighed with re- 
lief when he heard the reason why New 
York City’s board of superintendents had 
voted to ban his novel, Citizen Tom Paine, 
from the city’s schools. 

Passages “too purple to be read by 
children” were the complaint. Not so 
smug would have been Fast had the board 
called in historians, analyzed the distor- 
tions of American history the one-time 
Communist editor was guilty of presenting 
in his book, 

To students of Tom Paine, Fast’s 
false and ridiculous portrait of the author 
of Common Sense is not news. Says histo- 
rian William E. Woodward, author of A 
New American History; which has sold 
more copies than any other non-textbook 
on the subject: 

“Fast’s book on Paine is so replete 
with errors, so typical of the Communist 
‘line,’ that it is as worthless as it is vi- 
cious. He has taken simple facts, which 
can be documented beyond doubt, and dis- 
torted them into an utter and absurd cari- 
cature of the man.” 

New York City’s board made no men- 
tion of errors. 


Study for That Date 


Bowling Green university has started 
a course in dating. 

True, the subject—much less the 
word—is not- included in Webster’s dic- 
tionary. But that is no barrier to some 
educators looking for a new course, on a 
new subject, in a new world. 

The official announcement hails the 
idea of the teacher, Professor Samuel H, 
Lowrie, stating: 

“Dr. Lowrie believes that communi- 
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ties should organize to encourage dating 
under wholesome conditions. He considers 
it a normal element in social development, 
a large factor in the personality growth 
of the individual. 

“Young people who do not date are 
under a strain which at times leads to 
abnormality.” 

So! Like a brave pioneer in a new 
world, Prof. Lowrie lets it be known he is 
writing “a textbook on dating problems” 
and is encouraging the establishment of 
similar courses in other universities. 

The professor, doubtless, envisions a 
mushroom growth for the subject of dat- 
ing. 

Said one Ohio educator, who prefers 
not to be named: “Maybe it will grow 
like his university did. First it was Bowl- 
ing Green Normal school, then Bowling 
Green State College for Teachers, then 
Bowling Green university. And now—who 
knows—it may be transforming itself into 
its final stage in evolution: The Bowling 
Green University of Dating!” 


Stuttering in School 


What to do with the stuttering child 
has long been an enigma to U.S. educators. 

Chief problem has been whether to 
excuse or not excuse the afflicted child 
from oral recitation, 

Dr. Clarence T. Simon, director of 
Northwestern university’s speech clinic, 
says neither course is best. 

Recommends Simon: “Lessen the fre- 
quency and length of demands on him for 
oral communication. But do not excuse 
him from all oral exercises. Above all, 
the teacher should not react to the child’s 
stuttering with sympathy or annoyance of 
any kind. He should be encouraged at all 
times to volunteer; then special approval 
should be given, regardless of the form 
of speech.” 

Sound. Dr. Frank Harley, Detroit 
speech specialist, calls this good advice, 
but adds: 

“As little notice as possible should 
be taken of. stuttering or stammering in 
the classroom. Criticism or ridicule defi- 
nitely makes the child worse. Ignore it, 
build self-confidence in the child and he 
will outgrow it.” 





Bathing’s Fun with 
RUNNING WATER! 





Plenty of running water with a Myers 
Water System means a happier home life 
for the children, and for everyone. If 
you have electricity, you can have the 
completely automatic water service of a 
Myers system. There are many types and 
sizes for homes, lake cottages and camps. 
Easy to install, thoroughly reliable. The 
popular new “H” Series Ejecto is suit- 
able for most installa- 
tions. See its many un- 
usual features and the 
complete Myers line. 
Mail the coupon. 







New Ejecto with 
only one moving part, 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
Dept. G-76, Ashland, Ohio 
Send your water system book. 
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Philo Burt support, writes: 
run, dance, ride without 
A man, invalided by a bad 
fall, was enabled to walk, ride horseback and 
play tennis. A child paralyzed from 
a spinal deformity was playing 
around the house within four weeks. 
In our Free Book, many users tell 
of relief, improved appearance, even 
rmanent correction 


Over 68,000 benefited by 
Philo Burt Back Aid 


If your back is weak, injured, dis- 
eased or deformed, investigate what 
the patented Philo Burt Appliance 
can do for you. Light, flexible and 
easily adjustable, it’s far more 
comfortable than torturing plas- 
ter casts, leather and celluloid 
jackets or steel braces. Physi- 
cians recommend it; and we 
work with your d 
30 day’s trial to prove its value 
Reduced price within reach of 
all. Send for FREE BOOK, 
describing your condition so 
we can give you specific infor- 
mation. 
PHILO BURT CO. 
178-15 Odd Fellows T 
Jamestown, New Y 


KELLY’S 


FRUIT TREES, BERRIES, ROSES 
SHRUBS and GARDEN SEEDS 


Send today for 1947 FREE CATALOG 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Our 67th Year 
KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, 
14 Maple St., Dangville, N. Y. 
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Make Your Home 


a SANCTUARY 





@ You can help make your home 
a holy place at the Easter Sea- 
soh by beginning the practice 
of daily devotions, using The 
Upper Room. 


@This daily devotional guide, 
used regularly by people of all 
Protestant denominations and 
distributed through 50,000 
churches, contains a Scripture 
selection, meditation, prayer, 
and timely thought for each 
day. Published quarterly, the 
April-May-June issue is now 
ready. 

@Join the company of two mil- 
lion regular users of the world’s 
most popular devotional peri- 
odical. Order TODAY! 

Ten or more copies to one address, 5 cents per 

copy, postpaid. Individual subscriptions in 

- fay Canada, Latin America, 30 cents per 

; four years, $1.00, 


| 


THE UPPER ROOM 


19th and Grand Ave. 
NASHVILLE 4, TENNESSEE 


PH MAKE YOUR OWN ¥€& 


COSTUME JEWELRY 


SPLENDID HOBBY OR VOCATION 








Sea Shells « Pin Backs eo Ear Screws ¢« Screw Eyes 
Plastic Dises « Ear Clips e Floral Stones « Jump Rings 
Chains « Clasps « Wire e Boxes e Bracelets e Parts 
Bow Knots « Catches « Plexiglas « Cements « Dyes 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE ¢ DEPT.A 


PHILADELPHIA BADGE CO. 1007 Filbert St, Phila. 7, Pa 





SEND “AND SELL Greeting Cards with with TRUE 


CHRIS Terie 


Our be eautif ra ~~ oe ure seas Easter As 7 rtm ens * atetan five 15e fold- 

en Lax ~- P beautiful 
a ar box  arhres » boxes of one or 
Money re funde ‘d if not en- 


Serix Vext Eversdas eee 
both. kinda . sent for 83 Postpaid, 


SHEPHERD'S TOWN CARD CO., SHEPHERDSTOWN, PA., Box 303 


STRAWBERRY 


Plants. Write for price list and free booklet. 
Tells how to grow berries and make large 
profits. James W. Brittingham, 48 Ocean 
City Boulevard, Salisbury, Maryland. 


Buy Savings Bonds 
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Religion 


Dollars & Divinity 


In most of the world, particularly in 
America, business had found its way into 
practically every enterprise of man—even 
art and war. But the barrier between busi- 
ness and the church was still firm and 
solid in most peoples’ minds. 

In Pittsburgh, the Federal Council of 
Churches’ first layman president, Charles 
P. Taft, Cincinnati lawyer and wartime 
director of economics for the State De- 
partment, looked for a battering ram to 
crumble that barrier. 

Path. Under his leadership, delegates 
(mostly businessmen) from the council’s 
24 member-denominations began studying 
how far churches can go and what role 





Harris & Ewing 


NEW TASK. Churchman Taft sees a glittering 
field for faith. (SEE: Dollars & Divinity) 


they can play in the world of economics. 
Said President Taft: 

“IT beg of you to approach this with 
open mind. How you listen to what others 
say is really more important than what 
you say yourself. 

The churches have some re- 
contin for economic life. | But] some 
. deny any such responsibility. That is 
exactly what the German churches did at 
first. ... They obeyed Hitler’s injunctions 
to mind their own business, heaven and 
all that, while he tended to his business, 
politics and the state. That conclusion we 
cannot accept. The world of the layman 
in politics and state and business lives 
under God’s judgment and the church 
must help make it so. 

Challenge. “We have fallen lament- 
ably behind in the study of the techniques 
of co-operation. The problem is that of 
the churches as well as of mankind. Surely 
here is a chance to put the layman to work 
on it. It would be a chance to test out 
the statement we make so often and so 
carelessly, that only religion can save us 
from the mess we're in.” 





All's Fare 
The battle of the 


legally, 
seemed ended. Five U.S. Supreme Court 


buses, 


justices had ruled that states may pro- 
vide free transportation for students of 
church schools. 

Actually, the conflict is as real as 
ever. No one was in any doubt as to the 
true trouble spot—state aid to the Roman 
Catholic church, whose nearly 7,000 
schools, 2 million pupils, will benefit most 
from the decision. 

Prelude. Two other high court de- 
cisions had set the stage: In 1925, legal 
status was granted church schools. In 
1929, states got legal permission to loan 
books to parochial schools. 

Hinge on which the third-act decision 
swung was a proposal by the Ewing Town- 
ship (N.J.) board of education to give 
$357 to parents of 21 Catholic school chil- 
dren in compensation for not having been 
allowed public transportation to and from 
their school, 

Yes. Immediate effect of the Supreme 
Court’s green light will be felt in the 16 
states and the District of Columbia that 
already authorize public transportation for 


parochial students (Cal., Ill., Ind., Kan., 
Ky., La., Md., Mass., Mich., Mo., Mont., 
N.H., N.J., N.Y., Ore., R.I.). Opponents 


of the bus law in these states will now be 
stymied, legally. 

Several other states do not expressly 
forbid the bus aid and may now be asked 
to sanction it outright by Catholics, 
pressed to deny it by Protestants. 

No. About 15 states have laws that 
might be interpreted to prohibit state bus 
use for non-public schools, 

In principle the issue is clear—sep- 


aration of church and state as laid down - 


by the First Amendment to the U.S. Con- 
stitution. The Supreme Court now main- 
tains its decision does not go against the 
grain of that tradition. The five Justices 
believe that all parents should be helped 
to get their children to schools, whatever 
the nature of that school. 

For most Protestants, dissenting Jus- 
tice Robert H. Jackson summed up the 
other side perfectly: “Catholic education 
is the rock upon which the whole structure 
rests and to render tax [public funds] aid 
to its church school is indistinguishable 
from rendering the same aid to the church 
itself.” 

Storm Warnings. Past that, however, 
the issue began to cloud. 

Darkest cloud is the possibility that 
even the Catholic schools may eventually 
be harmed by the state aid. If states give 
taxpayers’ money to church schools, those 
taxpayers may someday expect to have a 
say about what goes on in the schools. 
And in America, most of those taxpayers 
are Protestant. 

For Protestants, the clouds held an 
ancient bug-a-boo: Possibility that the 
Catholic church may jockey itself into an 
important state position to supplement its 
spiritual powers. Use of state funds 
seemed a possible first step—even in a 
matter as innocent as school children’s 
bus fares. 

Protestant forces plan to carry on the 
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Circulates Heat! 


The Heatilator Fireplace circulates 
heat to far corners of the room, and 
even into adjoining rooms. Draws air 
from the floor level, heats it and re- 
circulates it. Saves the waste of furnace 
fires on cool between-season days. 
Solves the difficult problem of heating 
basement rooms. Makes camps usable 
weeks longer every year. Proved all 
over America. 

Will Not Smoke . . . The Heatilator is a steel 
form around which the masonry for any style 
fireplace is easily laid. Assures proper con- 
struction, eliminating faults that commonly 
cause smoking. Adds 

but little to cost of 

the fireplace. Ask your 

building material 

dealer, or write for 

illustrated folder. 


HEATILATOR, INC. 
233 E. Brighton Ave., 
Syracuse 5, N. Y. 
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Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 


goes right to the seat of the trouble to hel | 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and aid | 
nature to soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed | 


bronchial mucous membranes. Tell your drug- 
gist to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with 
the understanding you must like the way it 
quickly allays the cough or you are to have 
your money back. 


CREOMULSION 
For Coughs, am fn Bronchitis 
CLOTHES 
ME i aucaniNe Bs? 


SENSATIONAL! See 
deeply-imbedded dirt, dust, lint 





airdrawn out of clothin bynew!* suction” | 


siouds, Oe n Nobristies. Noelectricity. No dust 
ud. tke brush. Cc leans like magic — Clothing, 
pet s, Upholstery, Drapes. Saves d or anne bills, 

ast seller. Take ‘orders ‘from frie: Earn money! 
SAMPLES for TRIAL .. Gemahantien sent imme- 
diately to all who send name at once. A penny postal 
¥ will do. SEND NO MONEY — just send your name. 
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Reprints 4c. 16 exposure rolls 
55c. 36 exposure rolls 3'2x4'2 30¢ 


prints, 4c each, developing 10c. 
WISCONSIN FILM SERVICE 
West Salem, Wisc. 
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fight despite the Supreme Court decision. 
If they do, the conflict itself might well 
be more important than the outcome. For 
in a land and world split and weakened 
by racial and religious tensions, one more 
antagonism would hardly help, whatever 
its nature. 


The Bishops’ Business 


To most Americans the Church of 
England’s seeming monopoly on British 
churchgoers implies a worry-free and end- 
less source of income. 

But canny English churchmen have 
long realized that that “seeming monop- 
oly” is not always real. Of England’s 37.3 
million inhabitants only about 3 million 
are officially registered as Anglican com- 
municants. 

Equally well the church has realized 
that as the “recognized religion of the 
land” it can maintain a more businesslike 
revenue than the collection plate, which 
brings into church coffers about $23 mil- 
lion each year. 





Acme 
CRISIS. Archbishop Garbett sees a dollar 
dilemma. (SEE: Bishops’ Business) 


Clergy's Gilt Edge. To supplement 
the largely locally spent contributions of 
men and women in the pews, Anglican- 
ism’s hierarchy of bishops owns industria] 
holdings which average $8 million in in- 
terest and dividends each year. 

Now the $8 million gush has dwindled 
to a trickle. Nationalization of coal mines, 
and pending public ownership of railroads 
means that the Church of England must 
accept low-interest-bearing government se- 
curities for its hitherto most valuable com- 
mercial interests. 

Immediate repercussions: Archbishop 
of York Cyril Forster Garbett announced 
that a “financial crisis” faces Anglicanism. 
Parishes are being resurveyed in hopes of 
money-saving mergers. Personal contri- 
butions are being sought with a zeal that 
might well astound the average English- 











It’s only a small piece of crinkly 
edged paper with a back that’s 
mighty sticky when it gets wet. . 

Maybe it doesn’t look like much, 
but I know a lot of kids who see 
plenty in this little Easter seal .. . 


They see wheel chairs and crutches to 
help them get out and do things— 
They see a school, and others see a 
ride to school . 

Lots of them see camp... camp in 
the summer, good hot sunshine, real 
trees, acres of sweet-smelling green 
grass, and swimming, playing .. . 
like other kids... 

But don’t get me wrong, mister— 
they don’t really see all this. These 
kids just dream it, because that’s 
what they can have with the dollars 
you spend for Easter seals... . 
Gosh, mister, it’s wonderful of you 
to give us a chance to be like other 


kids! 
BUY AND USE 


EASTER 
SEALS 


ULL NAME 


IDENTIFICATION 
TAPES that press on 


YouR 





No needle 

to thread, NO SEWING! 
Just a second} Just press 

with a hot iron onl tug ] 
»»» and Full 


Name 


e 
Name Tapes! tapes pro- 
L, are on to} tect every- 
tay! thing you 
own from 
rmixups 


and loss. 

The biack letters are guaranteed not to fade. 
Only $1 for 72 names! Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money back. Send YOUR dollar to 


__ FUL NAME TAG CO. 219 W. Chicago Av. Dept. 1110 Chicago, al 





INVENTORS 
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Sports 


Murder or Sport? 


On his 200,000-acre ranch southeast 
of Rawlins, Wyo., Isadore Bolten keeps a 
herd of wild buffaloes. Each year one or 
more bulls must be disposed of to main- 
tain a balanced breeding program. To 
the Rawlins Chamber of Commerce, this 
seemed a natural. Bolten agreed. There 
would be a buffalo hunt—by bow and ar- 
row—to kill off the bulls and to stage a 
pageant of the Old West which would be- 
come an annual Wyoming attraction, 

Eagerly so archers from seven states 
flocked in. While the angry Denver Post 
in Colorado screamed that the hunt would 
be little more than murder, Ed Hunter, 
Denver sportsman, declared the bowmen 
were risking their lives in approaching 
the buffaloes on foot. 

When the hunt began, the first of 
three selected bulls escaped back into the 
herd. The archers killed a buffalo cow by 
mistake. Then they turned on the remain- 
ing bulls. Each was struck by two arrows 
loosed from 15 to 25 yards. But death 
was not instantaneous. Riflemen stepped 
in to finish off the wounded animals. 

The Storm. In the furor that fol- 
lowed, the archers insisted the two bulls 
had been fatally wounded, would have 
died within five minutes if left alone. The 
Chamber of Commerce was divided. Some 
members asserted a few rule changes 
would make the event a success. Others 
insisted the killings had been too brutal to 
warrant another hunt next year. 


New Faces for Old 


By last week, as basketball moved 
slowly to a close, many a college coach 
was rounding out a venerable term of 
service. Dutch Lonberg had 20 years at 
Northwestern; Hank Iba, 14 at Okla- 
homa; Dick McMillan, 20 at Minnesota. 
Whether their 1946-47 efforts had been 
good or bad, most could look forward to 
being on deck again next winter. Except 
in some few instances, nobody cared too 
much whether or not Old Siwash had had 
a red-hot season. 

But that was in basketball. In foot- 
ball it was different. In that sport last 
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week saw a nearing climax to the greatest 
head-chopping spree in athletic history. It 
proved, once again, that nobody loves a 
football coach—who loses. 

From West Coast to East, athletic 
directors, gray-haired prexies and even 
state legislatures brushed their hands with 
satisfaction. The coach who had disgrace- 
fully dropped a game here and there last 
fall was gone. In his place was somebody 
new who, of course, was expected to win. 

Musical Chairs. The University of 
California, which had lost seven games, 
won only two, had unceremoniously boot- 
ed out Coach Frank Wickhorst for North- 
western’s Lynn Waldorf. Michigan State 
(won five, lost five) had shown the gate to 
Charley Bachman after 13 years. Ohio 
State’s Paul Bixler had seen the light after 
winning four, losing three and tieing two 
and had jumped to Colgate to replace re- 
tiring Andy Kerr. 

Throughout the land more than a 
score of such vacancies had cropped up 
since Thanksgiving. And there had been 
some narrow squeaks. At Illinois, Coach 
Ray Eliot began looking up train sched- 
ules last autumn after losing to Notre 
Dame and Indiana, but got himself out of 
harm’s way by winning-a Rose Bowl bid 
and the Rose Bowl game. Even the once- 
invincible Bernie Bierman noted that the 
Minnesota air was chillier than usual after 
losing four straight Big Nine games. His 
club saved him by winning its last three 
games, but Bierman knows better than to 
try a thing like that again. 

One's Enough. What provides the 
impetus for such a coaching turnover? 
The answer is easy. It’s the tremendous 
prestige of having a winning football team 
which, in football’s short season, makes a 
single loss a major tragedy. 

“Tf,” commented John P. Carmichael, 
Chicago Daily News sports columnist, 
“customers got so indignant about every 
cage defeat as some of them do over a 
football loss, there wouldn’t be enough 
coaches to go around. Maybe what foot- 
ball needs is a 20-game schedule like bas- 
ketball so a coach wouldn’t feel obligated 
to win them all.” 


At Swords’ Points 


Of all the minor sports in all the ma- 
jor colleges, none is more minor than fenc- 


ing. Experts with the foil, the sabre and - 


the epée toil in the samé athletic obscurity 
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WHOOSH! The archers let loose, but rifles had to finish the job. (SEE: Murder or Sport?) 











Help feed famished 
muscles with fresh blood! 


@ When shoulder muscles seem 
to shout with pain after 
unaccustomed exercise, get 
busy! Help nature feed them 
a supply of fresh blood for 
renewed energy. You see 
tired muscles are often fam- 
ished muscles—your extra 
exercise has burned up their 
nourishment required for 
work. But rub those muscles 
with famous Absorbine Jr. and 
you step up your local 
circulation. Fresh blood sup- 
plies fresh nourishment and 
at the same time helps 
carry away irritating fa- 
tigue acids. Get Absorbine Jr 
today—this famous formula 
of raré medicinal herbs and 
other scientifically chosen in- 
gredients from many lands. 
Help tired muscles become sup- 
ple again. You feel relaxed and 
ready to go. At all drugstores, 
$1.25 a bottle. 







W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


-ah! my Absorbine Jr 
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items. Color pictures of fishes. Casting instruc- 
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The unbeatable fish- getter 
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Why Endure Agony of 


RHEUMATISM 


ACHES and PAINS? | 


Pat on SLOAN’S— quick! Helps bring 
quicker relief for Arthritis, Lumbago 
and Neuralgia Pains, too! 


ACTS FASTER! ACTS LONGER! 





If bad weather spells misery night and day — quick 
—pat on SLOAN’S! It’s potent! No rubbing! Just 
pat SLOAN’S on the sore, aching parts. It’s won- 
derful how it works. 

Research shows SLOAN'’S acts faster . . . and 
effect lasts longer . . . You feel the warm surge of 
soothing circulation that helps bring quicker relief. 
Soon you can move without suffering. You rest. 

Try SLOAN’S whenever pain strikes . . . when 
sore, strained muscles or stiff joints make work 
agony. At all drugstores: 35¢, 
70¢, and $1.40 (giant size). 


SLOAN’S 


FOR ACHES AND PAIN! 






No expertonce needed. Just a few min- 
utes daily and a tew feet of backyard, 
garage oT pore, seers. covera: females 


TREMENDOUS DEMAND for breedin 
and taboratory stock. meat and world’s most — 
rabb 


it off imported r it pelts 
work’, famine, NEED C! CHIN-CHIN FURS NOW. and for years 
to come! Write for free illustrated catalog today 


WILLOW BROOK FARM ¢R4¢ SELLERSVILLE, PENNA. 





If you can’t afford a power 
failure...you can well afford 
Sheppard Diesel Power. 
the power that’s free from all 
outside interference. Simple 
... economical to operate. 
Write for literature. 


R. H. SHEPPARD CO., INC. 
56, Middle $t., Hanover, Pa. 
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herd.\ WE FURNISH FREE MNS TRUCTIONS. 


| greenhorns, 





| that surrounds such varsities as the gym- 
| nastic and cross-country teams, 


For them, there are no excited student 
pep meetings, no vast, applause rocked 
stadiums. But—as with practitioners of 
every lesser sport—fencers reconcile 
themselves to their lot, carry on enthusi- 
astically in the privacy accorded them by 
fellow undergraduates. 

Last week, in a handful of U.S. col- 
leges, fencers were in the midst of their 
best season since the war. Sabres whacked 
at Chicago, Northwestern, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Illinois. -Foils clashed at Yale, 
Harvard, Columbia, Penn State, Rutgers 
and Lehigh. Epées darted red-dyed tips 
at N.Y.U., Brooklyn college, Cornell, 
Fordham and, of course, Navy and Army. 

From them all, the best story of the 
year was coming out of Army where 23- 
year-old Servando Velarde, the nation’s 
youngest fencing master, was putting in 
his first season as a full-time coach. 

Big Job. For Velarde, the assignment 
had been tough. With only two lettermen, 
Dick Dunlap (epée) and Ed Garrabrants 
(foils), back from last year’s outstanding 
team, he had had to whip up interest, 
and hammer out a competent squad. 

But Velarde was the man to do it. He 
had studied under Greco of Italy, Julio 
Castello of Spain, and Baron Di San Ma- 
lato, world-famed foils expert. He had 
been a three-weapon man at Seward Park 
high school, Brooklyn college and N.Y.U. 

Victory. This winter, his raw Army 
fencers took 15-to-12 beatings from the 
Saltus Fencing Club of New York, and 
Cornell, then ran easily over Columbia, 
Fordham, Penn State and Yale. Next 
came the big hurdle—N.Y.U., college 
fencing’s citadel. Hére Velarde was on 
the spot. Still a N.Y.U. senior, complet- 
ing his physical education course, he was 
coaching against his Alma Mater. But a 
victory over the Violets would be a feather 
in his cap. On the day of the match 
Velarde watched nervously. His Arnty 
using all the tricks he had 
taught them, won with ease, 18 to 9. 


Time for a Change 


The outbreak of sports “fix” stories 
had begun last December. Backfield stars 
Merle Hapes and Frank Filchock, of the 
New York football Giants, were offered 

2,500 each, a $1,000 bet placed in their 
names and off-season jobs worth $15,000 
to throw the National League play-off 
game with the Chicago Bears. 

Then, in rapid succession, came the 
case of Rocky Graziano, who admitted 
having been offered $100,000- to take a 
dive in a Dec. 27 fight with Cowboy Reu- 
ben Shanks; the suspension of five players 
of the Class D Evangeline Baseball 
League (Louisiana) for alleged irregulari- 
ties, and the admission of welterweight 
champion Ray Robinson that he had been 
offered $25,000 if he would fail to make 
the weight for a match last Sept. 6 with 
Marty Servo. 

Graziano testified he spurned the 
bribe, but pleaded a sore back to get out 
of meeting Shanks. If he had gone 
through with the fight, said “Rocky, he 





would have beaten the Cowboy and 
“crossed up” customers who had bet on 
Servo in the belief that a fix was in. The 
New York State Athletic Commission 
called off Graziano’s Mar. 21 return cham- 
pionship match with middleweight cham- 
pion Tony Zale and suspended Rocky’s 
New York boxing license indefinitely for 
failure to report the bribe attempt. Rob- 
inson. whose meeting with Servo was can- 
celed because Servo had ailing nose, 
got a 30-day suspension and $560 fine for 
actions “detrimental” to boxing. The dif- 
ference seemed to be that Robimson had 
not been asked to throw the fight. 

Next! In the football case, National 
League Commissioner Bert Bell suspended 
Hapes and Filchock for failure to report 
the bribe offers and said he would hand 
down a ruling “about the middle of 
March” on whether the two players would 
be banned from the NFL. Their admitted 
tempter, Alvin Paris, was to hear sentence 
Mar. 3 for his conviction in attempting to 
tamper with the athletes. 

In baseball, shocked American and 
National League owners demanded that 
even the whisper of a bribe be reported 
immediately. 

End, They Hope. To the public, the 
rash of fixing yarns was evidence that 
(1) gambling is a sinister menace to sports 
and (2) top-flight U.S. athletes are fix- 
proof. But the public was tired of the 
familiar story now. It could only hope 
that its airing would squelch effectively 
any further fix plans and that the fresh 
breath of spring would blow the whole 
malodorous stench away. 


International 


Rookie of the Year 


Seventeen-year-old Lee Carey of 
Tucson, Ariz., has every right to 


smile. He’s the high school athlete 
the Cleveland Indians got by outbid- 
ding five other clubs. With his con- 
tract went a bonus of $15,000. 
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LIBERTY HYDE BAILEY: He knows his onions 
—ond all the other plants. 


Horticulture Pioneer 


Out of a Brazilian jungle a few weeks 
ago strode a white-haired man with a 
large camera and a glint of satisfaction in 
his keen eyes. 

Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey was heading 
home for Ithaca, N.Y.—in plenty of time 
to celebrate his 8gth birthday Mar. 15. 

With him came a collection of palm 
trees and rare flora gathered on a tour of 
six Caribbean islands and a month’s trek 
through the Amazon wilderness. These 
were destined for the 150,000-plant hor- 
torium Bailey gave Cornell university in 
1935. 

Adding to Knowledge. The new col- 
lection will help round out the scientific 
data and specimens Dr. Bailey, top U.S. 
horticulturist, began acquiring as a boy 
naturalist on a Michigan farm. Months 
from now, when results of the trip are 
studied and published, he will have ad- 
vanced one step farther along the path he 
pioneered half a century ago: developing, 
identifying and classifying the world’s 
plants, 

“Amazing” is the word most people 
have for Dr. Bailey. His mind is as sharp 
as his tongue. His enthusiasm is conta- 
gious. He stands like a ramrod, offers a 
handshake that leaves other men limp. 
His self-sufficiency was bred on the fron- 
tier by a strict father who tramped all the 
way from Vermont carrying fruit trees 
for the West. 

From his father also came the old New_ 
England virtue-name Liberty, and a rigor- 
ous upbringing. The only books he could 
read without permission were the Bible 
and Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Human Touch. But for all this stern 
boyhood, Bailey Jr. turned out neither 
conservative nor joyless. There’s a gleam 
behind his glasses and a twist to his lips 
above the jutting chin that softens all the 
New England granite of his face. Thou- 
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sands of Cornell students remember the | 


Sunday evenings of poetry and talk in Dr. 
Bailey’s home as among the most pleasant 
in their lives. 

At 87 Bailey held a Washington, 
D.C., botanic society enthralled for two 
hours with tales of his work and travels— 
standing the entire time. Just two years 
ago he was “saving the easy trips” for 
the time when he “gets old.” Only trans- 
portation difficulties sent him palm-hunt- 
ing to South America this time instead of 
to Africa. He has plans all set for the 
next 10 years. 

Bailey’s career has been as neatly or- 
dered as Nature herself. He charted his 
course early: 25 years to learn, 25 years to 
practice his vocation, the rest for what- 
ever he liked best. Graduating from Mich- 
igan Agricultural college, oldest such 
school in the U.S., he turned briefly to 
newspaper reporting, then for two years 


assisted Dr. Asa Gray, Harvard’s famous | 


botanist. 

Grass Roots. Back at Michigan as a 
professor, Dr. Bailey organized the coun- 
try’s first college horticulture department. 
Moving on to Cornell four years later, he 
began extension work—a new idea—start- 
ing schools where teaching and demonstra- 
tion went hand in hand. He rode out to 
rub elbows with farmers and talk up that 
suspicious doctrine, soil fertility. Between 
times he led the way in experimenting with 
hybrid plants. 

In 1903 Dr. Bailey was made Dean of 
Cornell’s College of Agriculture, increas- 
ing its staff in 10 years from 11 to 100 and 
watching enrollment jump from under 100 
to nearly 1,400. He also found time to 
write textbooks and to head Teddy Roose- 
velt’s Country Life Commission, a pro- 
gressive study aimed at improving rural 
life. 

Then one day in 1913 he simply 
turned up at his beloved hortorium instead 
of at the dean’s office. The 25 “work” 
years he had allotted himself were done. 
Dr. Bailey had “retired.” 

That’s when his real work began. His 
books now number more than too. His 
palm collection is the best in the world. 
He has been awarded seven gold and silver 
medals. Horticultural Societies in the U.S.., 
Italy, England, Norway, China, Japan and 
New Zealand count him in their mem- 
bership. 

World fame did not change the scien- 
tist from his simple ways. He lives quietly 
in Ithaca (pop. 20,000) with his daughter 
Ethel, who is curator of the Bailey hor- 
torium. His wife and only other daughter 
are dead. 

Jokester. For recreation Dr. Bailey 
writes verse, like his volume Wind and 
Weather, and trots about lecturing. He 
likes a good joke, and never tires of tell- 


ing one on himself—particularly about his | 


lanky appearance, which caused him to be 
mistaken for clergyman, actor and, once, 
for William Jennings Bryan in the latter’s 
home town. 

His favorite story is of helping a wom- 
an, weighed down with children and bun- 
dles, from a train. She turned to him 
gratefully. “Oh sir,” she cried, “homely 
people are so kind!” 
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SEND ONLY 
$g0O FOR THIS 


AMAZING 
NEW 1947 
REFLEX-TYPE 


CAMFLEX 
CAMERA 


Be first in your 
neighborhood to 
make pictures of 
friends with this 
1947 all - alumi- 
num body CAM- 
FLEX CAMERA. 
M a ke I 2 BIG 

"x2'%"" pictures, 
with roll of 620 
film we GIVE 
you with camera. 
Built -in portrait 
attachment and built- 
in sunshade help 
achieve professional- 
type results. You'll 
be amazed how easy 
it is! 


Clip This 


NOLEN’S, 
Houston 2, 


Send $1.00 cash, 
10 DAYS pay ostman 


after 10-day trial, re- 
turn camera, we will 
refund full $9.95 
purchase price. 


Ticket To Snapshot Pleasure 


Dept. A, 815 Avenue, 

Texas. 

Here’s my dollar. 
in accordance 


Capitol 


Rush CAMFLEX CAM- 
with terms of offer. 





We are building up our sales force to the prewar quota. 
Products available again after six years pent-up de- 
mand. Present searcities of building materials 


and labor make fire protection devices essen- 
tial. Sell direct to schools, factories, service stations, 


warehouses, hotels, restaurants, public institutions, 
truck and bus companies, grain elevators, house 
trailers, autos, farms, homes, etc. We set no limit on 
your earnings. Profit checks mailed weekly. Sales 
mow 100”, higher than prewar period. Nation- 
ally advertised. Established 30 years. Millions will 
be sold. Write today for our original ‘‘Be Your Own 
Boss" sales plan. You take the orders and we ship direct 
from the factory 


FYR-FYTER 0. oarrén t;on0 


(FIRE) (FIGHTER) 





ORDER TO-DAY 
FOR PLANTING NEXT SPRING 
A GOLDEN JUBILEE PEACH TREE 
FOR ONLY 25 CENTS 
Only one tree to a customer, at this 
price. High quality, rich flavor, 
juicy, yellow freestone, Jarge fr fruit. 
IT’S ALL PEACH— IT’S 
; GLEN BROS. INC., GLENWOOD NURSERIES 
42 East Ave., Dept. S Rochester, N. Y. 
Founded 1866—81st Year 





ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at — door. We pay postage. 
Standard authors, new books, popular edi- 
tions, fiction, reference, medical, mechani- 
eal, children’s books, etc. Guaranteed sav- 
ings. Send for Clarkson’s 1947 catalog. 
FREE Write for our great illustrated book 

catalog. A short course in literature, 
The buying guido of 300,000 book Ipvers. Free if 
you write now—tcday! 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. PA-473, 1257 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


TOMBSTONES 
DIRECT TO YOU $Q95 


Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE 
jonuments, Markers. tisfac- @ gas 
tion or MONEY BACK. Freight paid. Texms @——| 
free catalog. Compare our prices. 


Rockdale le Monument Co., Dept. 969, Jc 969, Joliet, | 


~ =F saeT WANTa permanent “permanent business 
profession of your own? Learn 
the Stephenson Method of 
making and fitting corrective 


arch supports. Earnings of 
men and women in this profession run as high as $50 to 
$100 weekly. Not medical or chiropody—easy terms for 
home training —no further capital needed, no goods to buy, 
no agency. Write for free booklet. 51 years in business. 


STEPHENSON METHOD, 5-19 Irvington St., Boston,"Mass. 
60 























GEORGE. His 


five fingers count the time. 


Best Years of Burns & Allen 


Last month rounded out the 15th year 
George Burns and Gracie Allen have 
placed among radio’s top talent, But that’s 
only part of the Burns & Allen story. 

It represents nearly 40 years in show- 
business (39 for 42-year-old Gracie, 37 
for 49-year-old George). In their 25 years 








together, they have buffed and polished up | 


a slick professionalism that’s 
most in the trade. 

Their rehearsals for Maxwell House 
Coffee Time (NBC, Thurs., 8:30 p.m., 
EST), for instance, are notably brisk, 
with no horseplay. The show is written by 
two scripters with a little help from 
George and his brother-manager Willie. 

At Home. George and Grace, mar- 
ried 11 years, have adopted two children, 
Sandra, 13, and Ronnie, 11. Gracie’s big 
worry is that they might fall into “Holly- 
wood habits.” 

When she isn’t mothering, Mrs. Burns 
is busy as a hostess. Keen, sharp-tongued, 
and sometimes snippy, she’s famous for 
her Sunday night suppers. She dresses in 
top fashion and speaks in a soft, mellow 
voice—a real contrast to her reedy, slap- 
dash radio babble. 

George (‘‘Nate” to Gracie) wears a 
beret off stage to avoid having to wear 
a toupee. One of Hollywood’s best party 


the envy of 





AND GRACIE. With George 


it’s 15 years. 











NEW MIDGET ELECTRIC 





It’s new! It’s handy! It’s a Use 
the Midget Electric Are Weider for hun- 
dreds 0 light- metal jobs. Does compar- 
\\: a, welding work with a 1/16 inch 
ding rod on thin metal as that of 
\ co and higher priced welders. 
\ Operates on15 ampere fuse,110volt 
60 cycle A.C. or D.C. current by use 
of cur special standard-coate 1/1688 
mah yang ted. Generous sup- 
ly of rods eragnet machine. 
commended for alllight welding 
like automobile fenders, etc. Tak 
ae ‘7 et Are vet Are anywhere to the job. Sturdily built 
fully guaranteed. Comes complete—ready to 
ng Nothin elseto buy. No previous welding expe- 
rience needed to strike an arc. In a short time, anyone me- 
chanical! pe weldwith thismachine. You’ I! 
find hundreds of money-saving, Gme-caving uses for the 
Midget Arc around your home, garage, or workshop. Alsoin 
garages, factories, repairshops, tin shops,mechanics, farmers, 
inventors, etc, Order a EY! Ww: Electric Arc Welder NOW! 


SEND NO MONEY q We'll rush one to you, complete 

















od A t with rods and —~— (cauipped 
with approved w ass). stman only $3.95 
postage. If not — =F, return y P= Arc in 5 days * 
receipt and we’llrefund your money femmodiately. Order now! 


Midget Arc Welder Co., Strader Ave., Dept. U-208 Cincinnati 26, Ohic 








Illustration 
Actual Size 


PETITE ALARM CLOCK 


Purse size, bell alarm. Luminous dial. So small you'll 
want it to travel with you. Watch type movement 
will outlast ordinary alarm many years. You'll want 
a number for birthdays, weddings, anniversaries and 
graduation, at only $6.65 prepaid. Musical alarms 
too, $19.95 prepaid. 

write for clock and barometer catalog 


Altman Bidg. 


Earliest Tomato : 


JUNG'S WAYAHEAD 
has Big Red Fruit ripening as early as 
July 4. Regular price 15¢ per packet, 
but to introduce Jung's 
Quality Seeds we will 
end you a trial packet 
of this Tomato, Giant Carrot, 
Cream Lettuce, and Earliest 
Radish, also a packet each of 

Giant Zinnias and 

Double Larkspur 
All the above for 10c; in Can- 
ada, 20c. A Premium Coupon 
§ sent with each collection, also 
4, our catalog of bargains in 
Seeds, Plants, Hybrid Corn, 
Vicland Oats, etc. 


J. W. JUNG SEED CO., Dept. 10, Randolph, Wis. 
HOLSTEIN CALVES ARE HUSKY 


They are the largest calves at birth of all the dairy 
breeds. Heifer calves average 91 pounds 
when born as compared 
with 64 pounds for 3 other 
F He E E dairy_breeds. They're vig- 
orous, too, coming from a 

















st breed that can adapt itself 
JUDGING MAN- to all climates. For a mini- 
UAL. WRITE | ™uUm_ of calf troubles, 


raise Holsteins. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 4 
OF AMERICA e Brattleboro, Vermont © Box 1064 
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wits (‘‘he’s always in the middle of the 
group that’s laughing loudest’), George is 
otherwise moody and unapproachable. On 
the show, he lets Gracie (“Cookie,” he 
calls her) have the gags because audiences 
laugh at her, don’t at him. 

Only big scandal in their private life 
came in 1939 when George was fined 
$8,000 for buying smuggled jewelry to 
avoid paying duty. 

Big Chance. Their first radio shot 
was over the British Broadcasting Corp. 
in 1930 when they toured England in 
vaudeville. A year later in the U.S. they 
stole a show from Eddie Cantor as guests 
on his program. Next steps, to their own 
show and a dozen movies, were inevitable. 

Burns & Allen fans still chuckle over 
their zanier stunts. In 1933 Gracie popped 
into nearly every big radio show looking 
for her lost brother. As a result, her real 
brother, a San Francisco accountant, had 
to hibernate until the ruse blew over. 

Scatterbrained. Later she ran for 
Governess of the State of Coma, and in 
1940 for President as candidate of the 
Surprise Party. Sample gag then, still 
typical: 

Straight man: With what party are 
you affiliated? 

Gracie: Same old party—George 
Burns. 

Straight man: But a candidate always 
affiliates himself with a party. 

Gracie: Well, I may take a drink now 
and then, but I never get affiliated. 


No Score for Mom 


Jack Barry, emcee for Mutual’s Ju- 
venile Jury (Sun., 1:30 p.m., EST), never 
knows what kind of answers he'll get from 
his 6-to-11-year-old jurymen. Guests are 
even more unpredictable. 

One 5-year-old guest griped that his 
father slept until 10 a.m. Saturdays, 
wouldn’t get up to play football with him. 
The ever-ready jury told him to teach his 
mother the game. 

“Naw, I can’t,” he scoffed, “she can’t 
kick like my dad does.” 


Subscription 
Price 
to be 


DOUBLED! 


To Extend 
Your. Subscription 
At Old Rates 
See Page 11 
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THE ONLY PIPE THAT ADJUSTS THE DRAFT TO YOUR TASTE 





a 


Smoke- 


NEEDLE-POINT 
CONTROL 





INCREASES OR 
DECREASES DRAFT 


Control 






-™~ 





ae 
itt 
Pipe yur ant - 


Most seasoned pipe smokers crave a hearty flow of smoke. Others like a 


in SUPREME GRADE, 
imported Briar $2.50. 
Also in OELUXE 
GRADE $1.50. Slight- 
ly higher in Canodo 
ond other countries. 


thinner draft until they get used to their pipes. And here, for the first time 
is a pipe that completely satisfies both. In every Royalton Smoke-Control 
there's a free-turning valve that regulates the smoke intake. For a full 
draft, turn the valve wide open. To decrease the draft, just narrow the 
opening. You draw in the exact amount of smoke for your taste. Enjoy this 


exclusive Royalton advantage, now! Ask your retailer for a demonstration. 


pore 
Write for interesting “zee Booklet - 


Henry, Leonard & Thomas, Inc., Ozone Park 17, New York, N. Y 





STOP Scratching 
Relieve Itch in a Jiffy 


Sufferers from the torturing itch 
caused by eczema, pimples, scales, 
scabies, athlete's foot, ‘‘factory”’ itch, 
and other itch troubles, are ising 
cooling, liquid D.D.D. Prescription. 
This time-proved medication—devel- 
oped by Dr. D.D.Dennis—positively relieves that cruel, 
burning itch. Greaseless and stainless. Soothes and 
comforts even the most intense itching in a jiffy. A 
35c trial bottle proves its merits or your money back. 
Ask your druggist today for D. D. D. Prescription. 





Here is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE for PAY 


I want new writers to cash hundreds of 
checks for $1 to $100. offered each week. 
No previous experience necessary. Send 
cE. INFORMATION 


postcard for information—FRE 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
467-P independence Bidz. Colorade Springs, Cele. 


its comforting 
heat relieves torture of 


BACKACHE 


@ Join the millions who swear b 
Johnson’s Back PLasteR—made 
to relieve backaches quickly. Tests 
by doctors with hundreds of peo- 
ple rove it works! 

@ Using this plaster is like takin 
a heating oul cighn to work wit 
you. The mild medication stirs up 
circulation, HEATS your back, eases 
pain and stiffness. It’s clean. Its 
strength lasts for days. 
@ Johnson’s Back PLAsTER guards 
against chilling. Straps muscles, 
gives support ss on the sore 
spot. Made by Johnson & Johnson 
—a name that has meant quality 
for fifty years. At all drug stores. 





OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 


Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


SEEDS + BERRY PLANTS /*Re, 
ORNAMENTALS 


Lowest Prices Possible. 
Highest Grade Stock Guaranteed 
to Satisfy. Farm, Flower. and Garden 








Seed. We have 500,000 Fruit Trees, 
Evergreens, Shade Trees, etc; in fact, 
our 1947 Catalog has gvervihias pee Gar- 
den. Farm and Lawn. Free Cat 
ALLEN’S HURSERY & Step" " USE 


x ~. ee ee ee 


How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
CONTAINED IN SYRUP PEPSIN 
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TENDER — HULLESS — 
CRISP! SURE-TO-POP 
WHITE OR YELLOW. 
AT YOUR GROCER'’S. 



















BAO 


OI “the NEW/6- “purpose 
facial blend... 


Be lovely, forever, with 
Originelle—the short cut to skin 
beauty. Cleanses, softens, lubri- 
cates,smooths, protects and 
acts os a powder bose... just 
one application—no creams or 
astringents needed with. 
Originelle. Ask for it at your 
favorite beauty bar or shop to- 
day or write direct, Dept. D, post- 
age and insurance prepaid. 


thee lls 


ye < 


1 on. $1,004 20% tox 
4 or. $3.50+20% “ 
A PRODUCT OF THE BEAUTY DIVISION OF THE 


L. BARKER & CO. 
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$22 WEST 29th ST 
y.c 


DON’T DYE 
GRAY HAIR 


. until you try the new 

Color-Control” method 

Mary T. Goldman's 
Gray Hair Coloring Prep- 
aration. Then watch your 
hair take on the beautiful, 
natural-looking color you 
desire, quickly—or so 
gradually your closest 
friends won't guess! 

So easy to use! Buy a 
bottle of Mary T. Goldman's and comb it 
through your gray, bleached or faded hair. 
See how this new scientific ‘*Color-Con- 
trol’? method gives you the youthful hair 
shade you want. Pronounced harmless by 
competent medical authorities (no skin test 
needed). Will not harm your wave or change 
the smooth, soft texture of your hair. Safe, 
sure and inexpensive, too! Millions have 
found new hair beauty by using Mary T. 
Goldman's in the privacy of their homes. 

So help yourself to beautiful hair—today! 
Demand genuine Mary T. Goldman's at 
your drug or department store on money- 
back guarantee. Or, if you'd rather try it 
first, mail coupon below for free test kit. 


Mary T. Goldman Co., D4 Goldman Bldg. 


St. Paul 2, Minn. Send free sample. Check color. 





Black © Dark Brown (0 Light Brown 

Medium Brown (0 Blonde OQ Auburn 
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childhood was 
(SEE: Morning in lowa) 


MACKINLAY KANTOR. His 


woeful. 


Morning in lowa 


There's 
Look, the 


an awful lot of Iowa in But 
Morn by Mackinlay Kantor 
(Coward McCann: $3.50). But then 
there’s an awful lot of Iowa in Kantor, 
whose new book is the story of his child- 
hood. 

It is not an unusual childhood, but 
the author’s opinion of it is. Instead of 
remembering his early days with the cus- 
tomary nostalgia, Kantor thinks he had a 
pretty hard time. 

Life Without Father. A great deal 
of his bitterness stems from the fact that 
his parents were divorced and his mother 
had to bring her children up in her fam- 
ily’s home in Webster City. Son Mack 
never forgave his father for not sending 
them money and for failing to come 
through with a promised bicycle. Now, in 
his autobiography, he grants the senior 
Kantor no mercy. Rather, he brags of his 
father’s going to jail because it is proof 
to the world that he was a scoundrel. 

In between these flare-ups, Kantor 
tells about what he did when he was a 
little boy—his school life, his paper route, 
his petty thieveries, his appetite for sweets, 
a trip to Chicago, a suitor for his mother, 
the death of his dog. 

There is no hint here of his prolific 
writing career except his mother’s position 
as a reporter on the local paper. When the 
story ends Mack’s ambition is still to be- 
come a Boy Scout. 

It is a bright, readable book, but ex- 
cept to the reader with an avid interest in 
Mackinlay Kantor as a personality, not a 
very important one. 


Busload of Nothing 


A great many people will read The 
Wayward Bus (Viking: $2.75). It is the 





for 
It bears the dazzling authorship of 


Book-of-the-Month 
March. 
John Steinbeck, whose large following 
grew up around such previous works as 
The Grapes of Wrath and Of Mice and 
Men. 
But 


selection 


Club 


for all this, the book is disap- 
pointing. Its characters, upon whom the 
story is almost completely dependent, 
emerge only as lumps of descriptive facts 
given to grotesque behavior. Although 
Steinbeck has shown symptoms of this fail- 
ing in characterization before, it is a shock 
to discover it in such unconscious entirety. 

The story deals with a bus driver, 
Juan Chicoy, his wife Alice, who operates 
a lunch stand at one end of her husband's 
49-mile route, and a group of passengers. 
The meager action takes place in a single 
day and ends with the completion of 
Chicoy’s run. 

Soup to Nuts. When the reader 
reaches the scene, the passengers are 
sembled at Alice Chicoy’s lunch stand. We 
have Steinbeck’s limpid, meticulous de- 
scription of the place—the pyramids of 
canned soup behind the counter, the cakes 
displayed under their plastic covers, the 
Coca Cola posters—so we picture it quite 
clearly. 

Unfortunately, we do not get so clear 
a picture of the characters. Steinbeck de- 
scribes them as meticulously as he does 
the stand, but they remain strange and 
artificial because they do not think or act 
in a realistic manner. 

There is, for example, Camille, a 
pathetic character to Steinbeck because. 
unintentionally, she exudes such sex appeal 
that every man she meets determines 
forthwith to seduce her. To the reader, 
she is unbelievable. Naturally, with Ca- 
mille on board the bus the air is electric. 
When the bus breaks down on a lonely 
road, there are several attempted and two 
successful seductions. 

Besides Camille, there are Mr. Pritch- 
ard, a stuffed shirt symbol of reactionary 
businessmen, his wife, and their over-sexed 
college-age daughter who, unhappily, lacks 
Camille’s ability to attract men. 


as- 


A few others also go under the knife 
while Steinbeck pokes and prods and drags 





WAYWARD STEINBECK. His new novel doesn't 
measure up. (SEE: Busload of Nothing) 
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forth their so-called inner lives—an old | 
man who fears death, a young boy whose | 
soul seems blighted because his face is 
covered with piniples—which Steinbeck 
also describes in detail. 

Who Cares? The neuroticisms of 
this human menagerie are supposed to add 
up to an x-ray picture of a group of people 
“bewildered, aimless, driven by ordinary 
human impulses, restless and uneasy in our 
bewildered and aimless times.” 

This is a creditable goal and to some 
extent Steinbeck reaches it; but the char- 
acters’ lack of emotional appeal make it a 
sterile achievement. 

On lesser matters the author does a 





much better job. He has a frank, restrained | 


style of writing that is very engaging; and 


his occasional personal observations about | 


society are fresh and acute. 

It is because of these successes and 
Steinbeck’s past attainments that the 
shortcomings of The Wayward Bus are so 
hard to take. 


Other New Books 


The Nurnberg Case. By Robert H. 
Jackson (Knopf: $3). The Nurnberg trials 
take on added drama and significance in a 
book which includes Justice Jackson’s 
opening and closing addresses before the 
international court, the four-power agree- 
ment which arranged the trials, and ex- 
cerpts from cross-examinations of the de- 
fendants, 

Of these, 
particularly interesting. When Goering 
calmly explains why it was a good thing 
to persecute the Jews, to set up concen- 
tration camps and to import slave labor, 


the meaning of nazism becomes appalling- | 


ly clear. 


Underseas Log. By M. O’Moran 
(Caxton: $4). If the reader should meet 
a professional deep sea diver on a sunny 
California dock and talk to him about his 
work, he would learn essentially what he 
learns from this book, and in the same 
casual, unpretentious manner. There are 
some pictures, too, which add further to 
the fascination of experiences on the bot- 
tom of the ocean. The diver got $12 an 
hour for his work mending oil pipe lines 


the cross-examinations are 





and doing salvage jobs in the deep. He | 


earned it, as readers will discover, 

An American Dynasty. By John 
Tebbel (Doubleday: $3). For anyone in- 
terested in the newspaper business in gen- 
eral, or in the McCormick-Patterson chain 
of newspapers in particular, this book is a 
picnic with a new anecdotal tidbit on every 
page. The author begins with a biographi- 
cal account of Joseph Medill, who founded 
the Chicago Tribune, and pursues his biog- 
raphy down to publishers Cissy Patterson 
(Washington, D.C., Times-Herald), Col. 
Robert McCormick (Chicago Tribune) 
and the late Joseph Patterson (New York 
Daily News). He shows the papers’ stand 
on the news with quotations from edi- 
torials, headlines, etc., and though he obvi- 
ously doesn’t approve of their editorial 
policies, he feels safe in letting the reader 
come to his own conclusion. 
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WHERE THERE’S A SEA-HORSE, THERE’S 


The better the motor, the greater the fun. 
That’s where Sea-Horses shine. It is John- 
son that powers all sorts of craft on all 
the waters of the world—pretty good evi- 
dence that these famous outboard motors 
meet all manner of outboard conditions— 
pretty good evidence that they’ve got what 


it takes to give yor DEPENDable service. 


JOHNSON sonsis 





MIGHTY FAST RELIEF 


for coughs of 


TIGHT ACHING 
CHEST COLDS 


And so long-lasting, too! 


At the first sign of a chest cold—rub 
on good old reliable Musterole. It in- 
stanily starts to relieve coughs and 
tight soreness in chest muscles. You 
can actually feel it work! 

Then Musterole helps break up the 
painful surface congestion and actu- 
ally checks the irritation. 

Musterole offers ALL the advantages 
of a warming, stimulating mustard 

laster yet is so much easier to apply. 
Gust rub it on. Jn 3 Strengths. 


‘~ 
Red Mites 


Toxite:::: neaiie 


seects ond, yi beeedin places. Kills 
Sas anes. ugs, tleas, 
Scomveneiions a sates ate similar pests. Use 
t eeoeit lasts for 





£ 


- garden sprayer. atmen 
mi Teter months. Also kills nits. FOR COLDS— Spray 
to contro! } od mist over birds in closed house several 


times a . Ask your dealer or WRITE. 
TOXITE LABORATORIES, BOX 20, CHESTERTOWN, MD, 








"2,4 VEW TORS 


Send today for “Detailed Patent Information” ovt- 
lining preliminary steps to be taken toward Patent 
Protection, also convenient “Evidence of Invention” 


“VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 





247-C Merlin Building, Washington 6, D. C. 





FREE HANDY CHART , 

5 great motors in the Johnson line for 
"47~a model for every outboard need 
— and every model a proved performer. 
All described in the new Handy Chart. 
Write for it. See your Johnson Dealer 
about delivery. Look for his name under 
“Outboard Motors” in your classified 
phone book. 

JOHNSON MOTORS, 2700Pershing Rd. 

Waukegan, Illinois 


for 
cigpENDabiity | 








} PROVES WONDERFUL 
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SKIN RASHES 


ae re f 
e 





Also 
Aids 
Healing! 


a 


a 


Here’s a Doctor’s antiseptic formula—Zemo 
—a stainless liquid which appears invisible 
on the skin—yet so highly medicated that 
first applications relieve itching, burning of 
simple skin rashes, Eczema, Athlete’s Foot 
and similar skin and scalp irritations due to 
external cause. Zemo is backed by an amaz- 
ing record of success! First trial convinces. 


In 3 sizes. For severe cases 
ask forspecial Extra Strength 7 ans’ TEMO 








xiis-| STOP CORNS! 









() SORE TOES OE STOPPED 


INSTANT RELIEF 


Protect sore toes from tight shoes with Dr. Scholl’s 

Zino-pads today and you'll stop corns from ee 

ing tomorrow! But—if you have corns—Zino pate 
will instantly stop painful shoe friction, lift 

and quickly remove corns. Get a box NO 


D! Scholls Zino prow 
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SAVE 15 20/ 
ON ROLL FILM 


Every Roll GUARANTEED! 


* Send for this fine film today ! Start now to renew 
the fun of taking pictures. How about new snaps of 
the children, the pets? Don’t let the months go by 
without new pictures of the baby, of mother and 
dad, the family group — pictures you will treasure 
in years to come. * Make your 
album a bright, up-to-date rec- 
ord of your daily living. And 
for quality pictures, Supa Film 
is a real economy. * A NEW 
ROLL FREE if you get no results 
when your roll is developed 
and printed by Supa-Film Ser- 
vice. (Youcan get beautiful en- 
largements of every picture at 
no extra cost. Complete details with your films.) 


LIMITED OFFER. IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. ACT NOW! 
POPULAR SIZES: 127, 120, 620, 116, 616—3 for $1 
SIZES: 828—4 for $1...35 mm (36 exp.) —2 for $1 


POSTAGE | PREPAID. 





peeves w------------} 





' 
} 4 
; Enclosed $—— for____—_rolls, size-——_——— 
1 
; Name ss = — — 
' — 
4 Street : — a 
‘ 
: City ee State — 
; Sorry, no C, O. D.'s 
' 15, Times 
i PA-FILM, Dept. 1, Box 
‘ ete TY. City or Box 5135, Chicago 80, ti. 
' 
















in One Simple 
Easy Operation 


MonTAMoweER 


New model. New type metal handle has 
special device to adjust cutting height. Drive shaft 
now mounted on free rolling, factory lubricated, and 
sealed ball bearings. No tired backs or aching arms. 
8% Ibs. of live precision made mechanism that first 
gathers, then cuts smoothly a clean 16” swath through 
grass, dandelions, spike grass and weeds. No noise or 
clatter. As modern and efficient as your electric razor. 
Cuts right up to walls, fences, trees or posts; leaves no 
fringes to be trimmed by hand. Cutters are self- 
sharpening. Built to last many years. Many thousands 
in use. Sold direct from factory. Costs little. Write at 
once for guarantee information and literature. 


MONTAMOWER DISTRIBUTING CO. 
1070 Kesler Bidg. GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


INVENTORS 


Patent laws encourage the development of in- 
ventions. Write for further particulars as to 
patent protection and procedure and “Inven- 
tion Record” form at once. No obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
* Registered Patent Attorneys 
1025 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 


ONE-MAN SAWMILL (55 THAN 


mney, To To Tr Turn Trees Into Money 200" 

» BELSAW MODELS 

in 10 to 24 foot sawin 
lengths. MECHANICAL 

accurate set works and 

pe dogs. Use tractor or old auto 


ne coulne for low cost power. joupende geod fi 
Ss tea tacl fa icky. 
today for ‘o Make 
Cate of Woodworking How Yo ai 


BELSAW MACHINERY co., 1851 it, Field Bidg. 
5 Westport R ity 2, Mo. 
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Movies 





A Triumph 


The Best sores of Our Lives (Gold- 
wyn-RKO) is the best film to roll out of 
Hollywood in i Director William 
Wyler his three-hour drama “came 
out of its period and was the result of the 
social forces at work when the war ended. 
In a the picture was written by 
events and imposed a responsibility upon 
us to be true to these events and refrain 
from distorting them for our own ends.” 

That’s just what The Best Years does. 
It follows the homecomings of three ex- 
servicemen with honesty, sympathy and 
taste, 

Back-to-Normal. Dana Andrews 
plays the young man who made $400 a 
month as a bombardier but now must go 


Says 


sense 


back to his old job as a soda-jerk. His 
wife (Virginia Mayo) is a cheap, flashy 


blonde who expects him. to go on being a 
big-time spender. 

Fredric March has no trouble regain- 
ing his post as a banker, but he feels 
guilty about his life of luxury and com- 
fort when he thinks of his friends who 
will never come back. 

Hero Number Three is the most re- 
markable figure in the film: Director 
Wyler saw an Army training film featuring 
a paratrooper named Harold Russell, who 
lost both hands. The picture showed Rus- 
sell manipulating a pair of prosthetic 
hooks, and, as Wyler says, “doing most of 
the things anybody else does.” 

Star Overnight. Although Russell 
had had no acting experience, Wyler built 
many of the most moving scenes in The 
Best Years around him. The gamble pays 
off powerfully, for audiences can’t dis- 
miss this handless boy as an “actor” using 
some sort of trick make-up. 

Russell’s struggles to adjust himself 
to a world in which “people are always 
staring at my hooks, or staring away 
from ’em” makes for extraordinarily ef- 
fective drama. 

Wyler’s three three 


heroes achieve 


happy endings, it is true, but none of them 


AFTER DINNER SPEECH. Hero 





seems false or forced. The soda-jerk takes 
a job as a laborer, in hopes that he may 
one day make a place for himself in the 
construction industry. The banker goes 
right on banking, pledged to keep up the 
fight for a more liberal loan policy toward 
veterans. The sailor lets his girl see how 
helpless he is without his hooks, but she 
proves that she loves him anyway. 
Polished Cast. March, Andrews and 
Russell are superb. So are Myrna Loy, as 
the banker’s good-humored, tactful wife, 


and Teresa Wright as the daughter who 
takes Andrews over when the faithless 


Mayo hot-foots it for Reno. 
who has shown absolutely no 
ity in the past, this time comes through 
with a sharp, vigorous portrait of a tramp. 

But The Best Years is Wyler’s tri- 
umph. He has made every scene vivid and- 
alive. The sets are notably un-Hollywood, 
the people look like ordinary human be- 
ings. And the film is beautifully con- 
structed, shifting easily from one story to 
another, documenting everything, glamor- 
izing nothing. 


More Marlowe 
The Brasher Doubloon (20th Cen- 


tury-Fox) tosses another case on the desk 
of Raymond Chandler’s indestructible de- 
tective, Philip Marlowe. But Marlowe IV 
isn’t the tough, smart, brash investigator 
that Humphrey Bogart, Bob Montgomery 
and Dick Powell made him. George Mont- 
gomery makes him cute and coy with an 
accent and acting left over from the days 
when he rode the range as a cinema cow- 
boy. 


Miss Mayo, 
acting abil- 


Montgomery’s ineptness even makes 
Nancy Guild seem pretty good although 
her most perceptible asset is a swishing 
hank of hair. As for the story, it’s an in- 
volved tale about a stolen coin finally 
solved by Marlowe’s muddled method. 


Crime Classic 


Boomerang (2oth Century-Fox) is a 
movie in a million—an intelligent, adult 
film that uses the full dramatic possibili- 
ties of the screen. 

Based on a murder case that shocked 
Bridgeport, Conn., about 20 years ago, the 





March's opinions shock his listeners. (SEE: A Triumph) 





PATHFINDER 








TWO TOP ROLES. Dana Andrews shines dou- 
bly bright. (SEE: A Triumph, Crime Classic) 


story is treated as a. semi-documentary, 
Its opening sets the mood with shots of a 
town aroused by the murder of its min- 
ister. Witnesses to the shooting describe 
the murderer and a suspect is picked up. 
He’s carrying a gun that’s tagged as the 
murder weapon; the witnesses positively 
identify him. After gruelling questioning, 
he signs a confession and is brought to 
trial. 

Basis in Fact. But the prosecuting 
attorney (in the real trial he was former 
U.S. Attorney General Homer Cummings) 
feels that the man is innocent. Although 
pressed by city politics and assured of per- 
sonal power if he convicts the prisoner, he 
upsets the cburt by tearing down the 
state’s case. The film ends there. No at- 
tempt is made to add a phony solution to 
a still-unsolved crime. 

Realism is the key to Boomerang’s 
excellence. Outdoor scenes were shot at 
Stamford, Conn., with extras recruited 
locally. Indoor sets, particularly the news- 
paper office and Cummings’ home, look as 
if Hollywood has at last discovered what 
a city room and an ordinary family living 
room look like. 

Realism and Suspense. The profes- 
sional acting is authentic, too. Dana An- 
drews plays the state’s attorney with a 
sincerity equal to the moving force that 
must have inspired Cummings. Lee J. 
Cobb superbly underplays the detective 
chief who’s heckled by public, press and 
politicians. Arthur Kennedy brings a keen 
insight to his role as the prisoner, a weak 
man caught in a web of circumstantial 
evidence. And Sam Levene, the reporter, 
exudes printer’s ink, 

Director Elia Kazan has kept the dia- 
logue and sound effects appropriately mat- 
ter-of-fact. Nevertheless, there’s high 
suspense—created by the inherent drama 
of the fight for a man’s life. Mood music 
is limited to America at the film’s be- 
ginning and end. 

Most moviegoers will be proud that 
America’s halls of justice shelter ethics 
that made this eloquent story possible. 


MARCH 12, 1947 


lF PETER PAIN KNOTS YOU UP WITH 


MUSCLE ACHE 


@ Rub in gently-warming, soothing Ben-Gay for fast relief 
from muscular soreness and pain. Ben-Gay contains up to 21/2 
times more methyl] salicylate and menthol—the famous pain- 
relieving agents known to every doctor—than five other widely 
offered rub-ins. Insist on genuine Ben-Gay, the original Baume 


Analgésique. 


Also for Pain due to rheumatism, neuralgia, and colds. 
Ask for Mild Ben-Gay for Children. 


QUICh... 
KWC IV 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” 
fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Expe- 
rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION, Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
| 200-C South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 








j $$ 


FREE directions for profitable sewing 


for yourself and family! ‘‘Thrifty Thrills 
with Cotton Bags,”’ the new cotton bag 
sewing book, gives instructions for making 
attractive clothes and scores of useful 
household items from flour, feed, meal and 
other cotton bags. Write today to Nation- 
al Cotton Council, Memphis 1, Tennessee., 
Dept. 15. 


















GET THE RIGHT HANG!? 
for Mirrors and Pictures 


MOORE ‘ricrone’ HANGERS 


For light wall decorations and drapes, 
ask for Moore Push-Pins 


At stationery, department and hardware stores 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO.. PHILADELPHIA, PA 


McGuffeys Readers 


1879 Edition. Unused. Write for prices 
Enclose 25 cents for New Book 
CASE FOR McGUFFEYS LESSONS 
Including 20 Old Favorite Lessons 
KENNETH ABBOTT 
134 N. Harris Ave. Columbus 42, Ohio 

















New KOREAN CHERRIES 


You'll enjoy the delicious pies made from 
the fine fruit of this new, hardy dwarf 
bush. Makes tasty sauce and jelly, too. 
liant fall coloring of the Korean’s foliage 
will add beauty to your yard or garden. 


WRITE for big, new 75th Anniversary Catalog! 


ANDREWS nursery 


401 ORCHARD CREST + FARIBAULT, MINN. 


WARMTH FOR BACKACHES 


~ 
_ 




















Bockoches, socro-ilioc of lum- ~— 
bogo poins all benefit from the — 
comforting heat produced by — 
Allcock’s Porous Plaster. Gives > 
relief, supports muscles. 25« y> 

. buy one now. 


yVeReola @h mm t-l4-) teal bile 


HAFING 


To cleanse 
tender parts—soothe ae smarting skin, 








and quickly promote comfort, dependon 
RESINOL':: 
ano SOAP 
HEARING AID 
D E A WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device witheuwt BATTERY. No head- 
band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thou- 
gands. Send today for free information and names of happy 
users in your vicinity. Makes an ideal gift. 


American Earphone Co., 10 East 43rd St. (Dept. P-19), N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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IT HAPPENS WITHIN 





Within two seconds, high-speed movie cam- 
eras operating in slow motion can take upwards 
of three hundred pictures! 
































And as this glass-of-water test proves, within 
two seconds after you take Bayer Aspirin, it’s 
actually ready to go to work, to bring you 


FAST PAIN RELIEF 





Drop a Bayer Aspirin in a glass of 
water...“clock” its disintegrating speed 
...and you'll see why it means amaz- 
ingly fast relief from ordinary head- 
ache. It’s actually ready to go to work 
in two seconds! And this 2-second 
speed results from three steps taken 
in manufacture—not just one. 

In addition, Bayer Aspirin’s single 
active ingredient is so effective doctors 
regularly prescribe it for pain relief... 
and is so gentle to the system they have 
mothers give it even to small children. 
So always use genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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(STAMATY, 


“—Darn woman driver!" 


Cine-Mad 


I’ve got a loathsome list in hand 
Of movie-goers I can’t stand: 


The squirmy, screechy, high-pitched batch, 
Whose repartee consists of ‘“Natch”; 


The wriggly, scuffly, blue-jeaned bunch, 
Who popcorn and hard candy crunch; 


The older, aisle-seat, fat-kneed brand, 
Who will not deign to move or stand; 


The picture-hat and smoocher group, 
To rant at these I need not stoop. 


Tonight I’m to the movies bound. 
I’ve got a cold. I’m piped for sound! 
Chip Wood 


Should the radio 
chortle-to-chortle pay? 


gag writers get 


The white-collar class may yet be 
saved from extinction. 
advertising white shirt sales! 


Shortest Political Poem in 1947 


Taft 
Laughed. 


A prolonged strike has put three news- 
papers out of business in Philadelphia and 
Camden. Ed Wynn said it years ago: 
It'll never get well if you picket. 


Unfortunately, inflation can’t help 
those who are just naturally flat tires. 


The only Tory businessmen are those 

worried about inven-tories. 
* + * 

Tax-cuts begin to sound like mere 
abrasions. 

* * * 

Paradox: Avoid labor pains and give 
birth to prosperity! 

* *k * 

The answer to what’s cooking in Rus- 
sia may never be specific, but it’s pretty 
certain to come under the head of pres- 
sure-cooking. 





Newspapers are 





Global pump-priming wouldn’t be so 
bad if it didn’t leave so many leaking gas- 
kets in the Treasury here at home. 


Fate in ‘48 


Soon nuclear fission may blow to perdition 
This earth and the race known as 
human, 
But unless A-bombs gobble ’m, the Demo- 
crats’ problem 
Will still be to re-elect Truman! 
S. Omar Barker 


Quips 


Strongest hope for an early thaw 
comes from landlords with frozen rents.— 
Dallas News. 


No doubt some unionists, immedi- 
ately on reaching the portals of heaven, 
will write out a bill for travel time.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer, 


Wonderful idea! Let each man pay 
his share of the public debt and escape 
paying interest on the remainder.—Miami 


Herald. 


With the return of the bargain can of 
corn a wife can save enough for some- 
thing good between now and the August 
fur sales.—Omaha World-Herald. 

The answer man is asked the origin 
of the interjection “ouch!” We believe 
this has long been the freshman class yell 
at the school of experience.—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

* ok * 

Headline: Labor to Get Millions in 
Back Pay. Anyway we have the most ret- 
roactive workers in the world.—New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune. 

* * * 

Comment is withheld on a $125,000 
shortage in the accounts of the House 
But he could have 
Lend-Lease.—Bufialo 


sergeant at arms. 
thought _ it 
News. 


was 





“Sure it will be safe here? Last bank it was 
in didn't have a very strong vault." 


PATHFINDER 


so 
iS- 





CALIFORNIA 
Land of Romance 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
the Ever-Green Empire 





YELLOWSTONE Nat'l Park 
Land of Magic 


Pte Kee ee ee ee oe 


a ur 
bet a 
WESTERN 
WONDERLANDS 





Union Pacific serves more National 
Parks and western vacationlands 
than any other railroad. 


* x x 


In these colorful regions, you will 
find a wealth of natural beauty 
together with healthful and enjoy- 
able recreation. 


* * * 


Begin and end your well-earned 
vacation with relaxation. Travel by 
train and enjoy air-conditioned com- 
fort... room to roam... restful 
nights . . . and delicious dining-car 
meals. For unsurpassed vacation 
travel, in all seasons, we suggest you 
... be specific—say “Union Pacific.” 


* * *K 


Select the vacation region in which you 
ore particularly interested. Then mail cou- 
pon for further information. 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


Union Pacific Railroad 
Room No. 19, Omaha 2, Nebraska 


| am interested in a train trip to the following region: 


weeeccccccccccccocccocccccscecccescoscscescos 
{Name region in which you are interested) 


Please send detailed information: 


PRG oki rduldcdteedadcecenseedaneneaeaseneneein 
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~ COLORADO 
Cool Mountain Playground 










ZION-BRYCE-GRAND 
CANYON Nat’! Parks 





Q 


SUN VALLE 
Year ‘round sports center 





sate 


DUDE RANCHES 
Where the West Begins 





os Mad 


— with Wot Butbecet 


A new patented syrup - made from Corn 


Sweetose hot—or Sweetose’ cold will 
delight you on pancakes, waffles or 
French toast. But—if you want pan- 
cakes de luxe—try this! Just melt a 
tablespoonful of butter and blend it 
into a cupful of warmed Sweetose Gold- 
en or Sweetose Waffle Syrup! There’s a 
grand and glorious new taste combina- 
tion that’ll send smiles of real enjoy- 
ment all ’round the table! 


Try pancakes this de luxe way! Like 
hundreds of other dishes, they taste far 
better when they’re sweetened with 
Sweetose. For Sweetose is a completely 
new type of sweetener made from corn 
—so different that it is made under a 


new basic patent. 

Hundreds of women who have tried 
Sweetose prefer it to sugar for luscious 
desserts, stewing fruits, and a great 
many other uses. It mixes very quickly, 
blends well, and gives a really satisfying 
sweetness that men and boys really like. 

We'd like to send you recipes for 
eleven delicious new desserts—husky 
flavorful desserts that will win instant 
approval from the whole family. All 
made from this wonderful new syrup— 
no sugar needed. 

Just mail the coupon to us today. 
Your copy will be mailed to you. A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Illinois. 


*"Sweetose’’ is a trade-mark of the A, E, Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Illinois, revistero] in the U. S. Pat. Off, 


MADE BY STALEY’S 


SOLbEer srRUP 


TL 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Dept. P-3 

Box 1091, Decatur, Illinois 

Gentlemen: 

Please mail me, free, your recipes for eleven delicious 
desserts made with your patented new-type syrup— 
Sweetose. 





